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For the Companion. 
SEVARE. 
By Lizzie A. 8. Chester. 


“Iga quare one this time, mum. He’s been 
in the kitchen since airly in the marnin’, and he 
wont go ’way at all.” 

Bridget delivered her speech with arms akim- 
bo, her homely face covered with perplexity and 
perspiration. 

“What is he? How came he there?” said I. 

“Is a tramp, mum. He said how he was 
hungry, and [ tould him he could come in.” 

I went down into the kitchen, and found a 
sender, black-eyed French Canadian youth of 
perhaps sixteen years of age standing by the 
range. He was arrayed in a moth-eaten dress- 
coat, considerably too small for him, and his tat- 
tered vest and coarse linen pantaloons gaped so 
far apart that a liberal parenthesis of flannel 
check shirt showed between them. 

When I first caught sight of him he was vigor- 
ously stirring the coffee which Bridget had been 
browning. Cornish Mary, polish-rag in hand, 
stood over the silver ware at a side table, holding 
her red face close down to her work, and shaking 
hersides with mirth. Giggling was Mary’s weak 
point. 

Bridget rushed forward and snatched away the 
spon. “That’s the way he’s been goin’ on all 
the while, mum, taggin’ me about an’ meddlin’. 
Ive tould him to lave—an’ faith, an’ ye must 
lave!” added she, giving the offender a punch 
with the spoon. 

The offender, however, paid no more heed to 
the punch than he had to Bridget’s words. My 
appearance in the kitchen seemed to demand his 
whole attention now, and he was “making his 
manners” to me with extraordinary cordiality, 
ducking his head, and grinning, and chattering 
some lingo meant to be very complimentary in- 
deed, 

“You've been a great annoyance to Bridget; 
you must go away now,”’ said I. 

“No, no,” responded he, very firmly but very 
witly. “I make no, great, noise, I most, quite, 
just still. I stay here, do mooch work, help 
Brichet.”” 

“But we’ve no need of your assistance.” 

“My sister? She dead now,—dead in Mon- 





tr . is aeaieiahice nail = 
teal, tree, ten, evare so many years ago,—ver’ | returned to the parlor with an unpleasant con- 


nice girl, good girl.” 


“You don’t understand me. I said we needed territory. Iwas determined, however, to dismiss 
We can’t keep you. | Sevare promptly the next morning. 


no assistance—no help. 


Tou must look for work where people have it to | 
give,” 


walk, walk. I do dat no more. I stay here,— | 
hice, beautiful Jadees here—Brichet and Maree! 
and such nice, grand ladee up stairs. O my, so 
beautiful grand!” 

Bridget began to look good-natured in spite of 
herself Mary tossed her head in a way that set 
Ne little bells in her ears ringing. I opened the 
outer door, not without a lurking fear that this | 


night prove one of those cases which set dignity | Mary, wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron. 


at defiance, | 


‘We can’t keep you; we’ve no place for you;| But early the next day, with an air and tone de- 
| signed to be calm and firm, I announced,— 


you must go,.”? 

But instead of going, 
coolly sat down. 

« 

My uame Sevare. I leev in Montreal. 


¢ 

fc i rs way? a 

: ks ver’ poor,—O my, so poor!—no bread, no 
Are, NO nothin’, 


the young gentleman | 


“ no move one arm, nor leg, nor side. 
mooch well, no eat mooch well. All folks sorry 


4 
~ her, Tcome to States for to get work. Work 
a while, then get no work—nothin’. I stay 
ra He er’ nice place, ver’ nice ladees, ver’ ”»—— 
. 2 


I don’t wish you to stay here. I’ve no 

be for you.” 

ane acquainted,~-she wish me to 

a _ nice boy—good boy. I do mooch 
I 7 Tge work, small work, any ting.” 

iy abostulated and commanded, I summoned 

“TY sternness, But it was useless. The boy 


rod | stress, and for some time forgot all about my 
i, no, I look for work tree, ten, hundred | self-invited guest. I did not go into the kitchen 
tays. Ino find him. I find nothin’,—just walk, | until quite late. I had heard bursts of laughter 


My | look for work.” 


All dead but my old woman; | that seemed desperate; “I nevaire go away—stay 
No talk | here always; 








SEVARE, 


was most humble, most respectful, pouring out 
compliments (which, by the way, began to have 
a perceptible effect upon the girls), but it was 
plain that, come what would, he was calmly, in- 
vincibly determined to stay. I was about send- 
ing to the stable for Tim tu come and remove 
him, when my thimble slipped off and rolled 
away, and the boy sprang and caught it, pre- 
senting it to me with true French grace. 

His rimless hat had tumbled off, and the tan- 
gled, curly hair falling over his forehead, added 
to the drollness of his appearance, and at the 
same time heightened the attractiveness of his 
singularly bright face. 

I liked his face. A keen blast of winter wind 
fell on my neck, and involuntarily I closed the 
door. Bridget was shivering. It was a Decem- 
ber day, and the thermometer stood below zero. 

“Happen ye might let him stay awhile, mum. 
He might slape in the stable loft wid Tim the 
night. He’s but a b’y, anyhow,”’ said the relent- 
ing Bridget. 

Not knowing what else to do, I consented, and 


sciousness of having been worsted on my own 


The next morning I was engaged with a seam- 


coming up from below, but thought little of it, 
till, on entering the kitchen, I saw the Canadian 
boy busy with some piece of work, and the girls 
in a state of great hilarity over his queer mbdve- 
ments and speeches. 

“Raly, mum, he’s auite handy this marnin’,” 
said Bridget. 

‘An’ he do make foon loike ony thing,’’ added 


I was in great haste, and I said nothing then. 


“We have now kept you two nights, Sevare. 


You must be rested, and quite able to go on and 
“No, no,”’ pleaded Sevare, with a resolution 


help dese nice, beautiful ladees, 
Brichet and Maree—work for madame—ask no 
money—only work for such beautiful—O my, so 
beautiful, grand ladee! ”’ 

“Wud ye mind lettin’ him stay the day, mum? 
Bein’ Sathurday, there’s a dale o’ work to be 
done, and meself wake in the stummick, and he’s 
quite a hilp; mum.” 

Bridget rubbed her hand over the locality 
where she believed her stomach lay, and drew a 
| long breath. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


All that day he did his best to earn my good 
graces. Literally he ‘“‘danced attendance’ at 
every turn, answering my bell with such celerity 
that his coat-skirts fairly whizzed through the 
doors. Barring the disadvantages of his dress, 
lie was certainly a good waiter. 

I couldn’t turn him into the street on Sunday, 
and he spent the day in entertaining the girls and 
Tim with narratives of his experience in Mon- 
treal. Whether these were all drawn from life, 
or in part from a lively imagination, might be a 
question, but they were decidedly unique, and 
were told with a naivete that made them irre- 
sistible. 

Monday morning, Mary, who was usually in 
excellent health, was suddenly taken ill. ‘“Sooch 
a roarin’ in me ’ead, mum, and general falin’ o’ 
weakness, Beloike the boy’ll stay and holp 
Bridget if you ax him, mum.” 

Of course I suspected a little “management” 
on the part of the girls. But the boy stayed, and 
after two days, Mary getting no better, though 
able to sit in the kitchen and enjoy the new 
comer’s drolleries, I made up my mind that Se- 
vare had adopted the family, and I might as well | 
get used to him first as last. The stronger part | 
of our household, Bridget, Mary, and even Tim, | 
had gone over to his side, and so firmly had he | 
entrenched himself now, that were I to call in an 





self would be the one to get ousted. 

So I humbly “acknowledged” the stranger, | 
provided him with a new suit, and defined his 
duties. Mary became convalescent at once. Se- 
vare’s popularity continued unabated. He inva- 
riably spoke of the girls as ladies, and eestatically 
admired the way they “did” their “ha’r;” was 
overwhelmed by Tim’s feats of horsemanship, 
and comported himself before me as if I had been 
a duchess. He made a charming table-waiter, 
and as door-boy, left nothing to be desired. 

He had much to say about his “old woman,” 
meaning his mother. The “old woman,” we 
learned, was partially paralytic, and lived in a 
miserably squalid way in the city of Montreal. 
Sevare expressed the serenest confidence that she 
would be cared for during his absence by some 
of the well-known charitable societies of the city, 
but he was ambitious to provide a home for her 
himself in the States. 

He was a most inveterate beggar. He never 
saw a rag of clothing or scrap of broken ware 
without requesting it for himself. The rags and 
scraps he converted into cash at the junk-shop, 
where he soon became notorious as a driver of 
sharp bargains. His beggings and shrewd trades 
he always justified on the ground of “large trou- 


| 
officer, I didn’t feel sure whether Sevare or my-| 


| Montreal. 


according to his own confession, with one eye 
out for the “‘p’leece.”’ 

One day he presented himself before me with 
a request for the key to a pagoda-shaped struc- 
ture which stood beyond the garden, a monu- 


;ment to our some time elaborate and expensive 


failures in the fowl-keeping business. 
house,” he called it. 

“But what do you want to do in the hen- 
house?” 

“Clane it, begorra!”’ 

“You mustn’t adopt Bridget’s bad words. 
Why do you wish to clean it?” 

“Make it more comf’ble.”’ 

Without any good reason for so doing, I gave 
him the key. 

The next morning there was a sensation in the 
kitchen. Sevare had disappeared, no one knew 
when or whither. I felt uneasy. Who was this 
stranger whom I, in my foolish good-nature, had 
suffered to stay in my family? A burglar’s ac- 
complice, perhaps; and now I might expect my 
house to be broken open almost any night! 

I moved my silver ware and endeavored to se- 
cure it more perfectly; I had extra bolts put on 
the doors, hired a savage watch-dog, and slept 
(as they say) with “one eye open.” Bridget 
rather scoffed at these proceedings. 

“Indade, mum, ye mistake the b’y; he’d no 
more guile than a kitten.’’ 

Happening out by the pagoda one day, I peeped 
in. It was clean as a new parlor. Then I re- 
membered that Sevare had gone off with the key, 
and I soon mentioned the fact to Bridget. 

“There’s a manin’ in it, mum. That b’y niver 
did nothin’ without a manin’.”’ 

Four weeks after, I one morning looked up 
from my sewing, and there, on the piazza, just 
before the window, stood Sevare. He twitched 
off his cap, and the curls came bobbing down 
over his forehead. I flew to the door, really glad 
to see the bright-faced lad. 

“She be come—my old woman,” said he, point- 
ing down to the gate. 

My heart sank with a sudden apprehension. I 
looked down the avenue, and saw a queer-looking 
object in a queer-looking vehicle just inside the 
gate. Determined to know the truth about my 
new arrival, I went to make a near inspection. 
There, in a rude wagon, surrounded by dirty 
cushions, was the identical “old woman’’ we had 
heard so much about. 

“Why—where—what does all this mean?” I 
stammered. 

“Live in the hin-house,’”? announced Sevare. 

“Live in the hen-house! Why, you can’t. It 
wouldn’t be a suitable place at all!” 

“O, yes, ma’am, ver’ sufable place, ver’ sufa- 
ble, indeed! Mooch more sufable as my place in 
My place ver’ bad place. My old 
woman, she ver’ mooch pleased, de-lighted, for 
to come to de States.” 

The old woman was a swarthy, but soft-eyed, 
helpless creature, with one entire side of her 
body drawn out of shape by palsy. She was 
neatly dressed, for the Sisters had prepared her 
for the journey, and Sevare had taken good care 
of her. He had, I fancy, gone into a little ex- 
travagance by way of enabling her to make a fa- 
vorable “first impression,” for she wore on her 
bosom a large pink satin bow, which I am sure 
the Sisters did not put there. She tried to speak 
in French, but what with her Canadian patois 
and her palsy-stricken tongue, scarcely a word 
was intelligible. 

Sevare grasped the wagon and moved towards 
the hen-house. I knew that if once he established 
himself there, nothing but force would eject him. 
I stepped into the walk before him. 

“Sevare,” said I, “I shall not submit to this 
imposition. You are presuming quite too much. 
I will send for the proper authorities to take 
charge of your mother; but, understand me, you 
mustn’t take her to the hen-house.” 


“Hin- 


Sevare’s self-confidence was gone in an instant. 





ble in Canada,” “my old woman,” &c. We never 





Well, the upshot of it was that Sevare stayed. 


markable, as his doings in Montreal had been, 





caught him pilfering, and this was the more re-! 


He dropped his head, his lips quivercd, and great 
i tears caine rolling down his just now happy face. 
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For the first time I observed how thin and worn 
his face had grown, 

“I bring her all the way here myself, ma’am,” 
said he. 





one how willingly he went the long distance and | to know if this fine-looking girl was one of Fred’s | 
toiled with heart and brain among them. discharged prisoners. Of course Freddy would 

In all the years he had labored, he cowd count enlighten them at the proper time. If she had | 

|on his fingers the men who had reformed; but | been committed she might have been innocent. | 


elatea 
———————— 


“Magnificent; and he began life a tinner, or 
some call it, a tinker.” 

Stella sat bolt upright now. Her breath ean, 
quick. What was it they were talking about? 


as 


The old woman with her one trembling “well’’ | little over one a year! Think of that—only nine! | “Perhaps she was burned out at the great fire,” | What story had she heard not very long before, of 


hand began piteously fingering her beads. Bridg- 
et, who, with her sleeves rolled above her elbows, 
had officiously come upon the scene, turned to 
me with streaming eyes. 


“It’s a har-rd sight, mum. If ye’re willin’ I 


should slape with Mary, ye may give the cray- | 


thur my bed.” 

Again I was conquered. 
absurd invasion of my 
had its way this time, also, and | silently con- 
sented to take the woman in. 

She lived three months, and she was the most 
contented, grateful creature I ever saw; while 
poor Sevare seemed ready to go down on his 
knees to us all, for very gladness and thanksgiv- 


Of course it was an 
rights, but compassion 


ing. She died with her French Bible in her 
hand, and with her eyes upon her boy. | 


Sevare is with us now. I don’t know but he 
will stay, as he announced in the beginning, “a/- 
None of us, I venture to say, feel a 
sense of proprietorship in our home more fixed 
and perfect than does he. We believe we have a 
hold on his heart, as he certainly has on ours; 
and we believe that the world will have in the 
next generation one less “dangerous character’ 
because we took the stranger in. 


ways.” 


+o 
For the Companion. 
THE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 
By Mrs. Denison. 
In THIRTEEN CuApTers.—CuHap. X. 
Stella’s First Haven of Rest. 

The two Misses Mallory were sisters, and lived 
on a pleasant country road some ten miles from 
the city. They were slender, active, light-heart- 
ed, clear-headed women; both in the prime of 
life, and twins. 

If ever you saw a place more beautiful for sit- 
uation than Mallory Cottage, a prettier, bright- 
er, sunnier, more picturesque little homestead, 
I, for one, envy you. Why, the very hens were 
more stately, the chickens more vigorous, the 
cats, of which there were four, sleeker, the dogs, 
two in number, braver than in all the little clus- 
ter of homes for a mile round. 

very thing these two women did was worthy 
of praise. They loved work, order and beauty. 

“There’s one thing very evident,” sdid Prissy 
to Neely, one day, when they were entering up- 
on the thirties, “we are ordained to be old 
maids; now let us not bring dishonor upon the 
order, We will have system without fussiness; 
we will put our hearts into all we do, respect 
each other’s opinions, tastes, habits; above all, 
we will make ourselves attractive to each other,” 
which they could do, each having a fair share of 
taste and comeliness. 

So they put down in their common-place book, 
when on the death of a relative they were made 
joint owners of the Mallory homestead,— 

Resolved, That at all times and under all cireum- 
stances we will try to be happy and make the best of 
circumstances. 

No one would think, looking in their cheerful, 
loving faces what bitter trouble had been their 
portion. Not so many years before, the sisters 
had been engaged to good and true men—broth- 
Both went down in the steamer President, 
of which not a single floating splinter was ever 
seen to tell the fate of the gallant boat. 

The Mallorys were distant relatives of the Pay- 
Their nearest living relative was the son 
of a sister who had died at his birth. This boy 
they had clothed and educated, and seldom does 
a child get nearer to mother-love than he did in 
their hearts. 

Freddy Clements he had always been to them. 
And though he was a man of twenty-five, and a 


ers. 


sons. 


clergyman now, he was only “our Fred.’ One | “How well it fits her! Quite a woman, I de- 


could see the church where he ministered from 
the cottage window at the south side, a beautiful 


| Among these he classed Carl Vandeline, the | Neely suggested, and on this hint they framed a | 
vagrant organ-grinder. He had procured him a_ story. 
| place where he received wages and his board. He | It was not quite the correct one. Fred told | 


| saw that the boy’s ambition pointed in the right | them afterwards, that passing a familiar corner, 





direction, and prophesied, great things of him. | he found the girl sobbing from actual hunger, | 
| It was a week after the fire. The day had | that he pitied and believed her on the instant, | 


| been cloudy, with occasional showers. Prissy took her to an eating-house and gave her refresh- 
j and Neely sat each in her favorite rocking-chair. , ments, and on Jenrning some other particulars of 

Prissy, who was the more robust of the two, her history, decided to take her home. He did 
sewed slowly and carefully on some linen work. not know that her hunger had been only partial- 


Neely leaned back and folded her hands. Her 
cheeks were flushed and she looked weary. 

“It’s too much for you, Neely, dear,” said 
Prissy, suddenly glancing up. “I’ve said it all 
along; we need more than old Jacob's help. 
You must get a girl.” 

“Then I must wait till the Lord sends one,” 
Neely responded; “for I never shall make the ef- 
fort myself. Why, Prissy, a girl would only be 
something more to take care of. She would 
quite run over us; we’re not fit for it.” 

“fd risk that,” said Prissy. “However, if 
you’ve made up your mind to wait till the Lord 
sends one, why, all I can say is, I hope He'll send 
one soon.” 

“Isn’t it time Freddy was here’”’ said Miss 
Neely, rousing herself. “The table must be set 
for tea.”’ 

It grew dusk very fast, but not before every 
thing was ready for the tea, Plash, plash, 
sounded the rain on the windows, for a rain 
storm had commenced. 

“Where can the dear boy be?’ Miss Neely had 
said for the twentieth The little clock 
rang out seven, then eight; the biscuits had long 
been cold, the table long set. 


time. 





Meantime the dear boy was toiling towards 
home, having been wnexpectedly detained. By 
his side slowly and sadly walked a girl whom he 
had picked wp: in the city. No wonder that 
when the cottage door was thrown open from 
outside, Miss Neely and Miss Prissy stood dumb 
with astonishment looking at the new comer, 
whose soiled garments dripped as she moved, 
and whose sad, dark eyes gazed up into theirs 
with a pathetic, supplicating glance. 

“Home at last, auntie; and with company. 
Can you give her something dry to put on? and 
let her rest awhile. She's nearly tired out; hun- 
gry, too, Pll warrant.” 

Our Fred's will was Jaw in that household, 
Miss Neely forgot all her fatigue, and with her 
sister hurried up stairs, bidding the girl follow 
them, while the minister, who was as handy asa 
woman, helped himself to some tea, eating and 
drinking with preoccupied look and manner. 
The sisters were busy and happy over the new 
arrival 
| “I declare, she’s as tall as you are, Prissy,”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Neely, as Stella, for it was none 
| other, stepped out in all the glory of a long dress. 





| clare!*’ 
Quite a woman! 


Poor Stella thought of the 


bay-window, green with trailing vines all winter, | last few weeks’ experience and sighed. How 
and bright with all the shades of geranium-buds | she had lived she hardly knew. Singing, with 
and flowers, no music in her heart, only the gnawing pain of 

Every other day the minister went to the city | hunger; pleading wildly, almost despairingly, for 
to see his children. Not one of them was a) bread and shelter, meeting with contumely and 
sweet-faced, innocent child, and yet I suppose I} even insult, that her newly awakened conscious- 
might say there were hundreds of them. / ness shrank from with a ery of pain. 

QO, there were faces to make one ache; faces in , Onee she had gone to look at the house which 
which the sweetness and goodness of God's pres-| had sheltered her only friend, with a half de- 
ence had utterly faded out. | spairing hope that Effie might see her; but found 

His children were all in prison. ; only charred beams and dead ashes in place of 

He was not exactly an enthusiast over them. | the once splendid mansion. She h : 0- 
He knew that when in their midst he was sur- ley’s Come transformed into Poi nie | 





rounded with hypocrisy, meanness, deception | which swarms of street Arabs hunted for old iron, | band returns!’’ said Miss Prissy. 


ly satisfied. 

“Ah, that looks something like it,” he said, as 
| Stella followed the sisters down stairs. “Now 
she must have a good round home meal.” 

Stella scarcely knew how to conduct herself 
‘when she sat down to the table in such com- 
pany. Seldom had she tasted viands so delicate, 
or seen such perfect taste and purity combined 
| in the simple furnishing of a tea-table. The 
bread and the butter were the most delicious 

morsels she thought she had ever tasted. 0, if 
this might but prove the home looked for so 
long by the way-worn, weary-spirited girl. 

Of her own accord she asked to be made use- 
ful, when the little circle moved from the table. 
Neely looked on with admiring eyes to see how 

‘daintily she handled the dishes, fruit of Mrs. 
| Luke’s five months careful training, and she said 
aside to Prissy, with an expressive glance,— 

“T think we’ve found her.”’ 

“Yes, I guess the Lord’s sent her,” was the re- 
sponse, 

“Did you hear any thing from Cousin Payson, 

; to-day’ asked Prissy, of her nephew. 

Stelly looked up startled, and nearly let the 
glass top of the butter-dish fall. That dear, fa- 
miliar name! She had feared never to hear it 
again. 

“Yes, I met him,” said the minister. “He is 
| quite hopeful, though his loss was pretty heavy.” 
| “Did he speak of Effie?” 

“Yes, Effie is better, though still delicate. The 
fright did her some harm, as, of course, was to 
be expected. They are going to stop with the 
Landseers all winter, which is hard on poor Miss 
Powers. Effie and she don’t seem to get on well 
together. By the way, Mr. Payson wished to 
know if we could accommodate her. I said I’d 

i Consult you.” 

| Stella turned away and put her lips together. 
| That name gave her a thrill of pain. 

| 4g Jn no account,” said Miss Neely, firmiy, and 
| then repeated it, while Prissy echoed in a lower 
voice,— 

“O no, no, impossible!” 

Stella breathed freely again. 

“Why don’t the woman take care of herself?” 
| asked Miss Neely, in an indignant tone. ‘“She’s 
old enough. Do you suppose I'd let anybody 
| support me?” 


| Miss Prissy shook her head with decided em- 
| phasis. 

| “Aunt, aunt!” said the minister, with gentle 
| decision. 

| “Well, I can’t help it, dear,’ rejoined Miss 
| Prissy. “It’s very hard on poor little Effie. 
| Whatever the child does she always interferes. 
You remember the case of that poor girl—the 
| woman tried her best to have her taken to the 
police station for a thief, and I understood, the 
last time I saw Miss Elsie, that she had turned 
out very well. Suppose they had followed Miss 
| Powers’ advice. Ah, she’s a mischief-maker of 
the worst sort, is Miss Powers. I'd be pleased 
to take Cousin Payson or any of his family, but 
not that woman.” 

There was a long silence. It was well they 
had not seen the face of the new comer when 
they referred to Effie’s generous deed. But the 
crimson had gone from her cheeks now. The 
gray cats purred on the rug in unison, the rain 
still pattered in musical numbers against the 
windows. 


| 
| 


a waif picked up on the wide ocean, that waif 
her mother, that mother disowned by the man 
who had taken her to his heart as a daughter. 
because she married beneath her? 

And if the woman they were talking about was 


| the wife of her father,—O, that was not prob. 
able,—but if it should be, would she care for her, 


the daughter of his first wife? Perhaps he had 
searched for her and never found her where. 
abouts. Polly was very cunning, and might have 
kept her purely from motives of self-interest, 
“Yes, it is a curious history,” continued the 
minister, as Stella pursued. her thoughts. “The 
man must have had an intellect of no common 
order. I think I have heard that inspired by 
some ambitious motives, and failing to do as wel] 
as he wished at his trade, he went to sea, was 
cast away, picked up by some foreign vessel, 
and years after we hear of him contracting to 
raise sunken vessels in the Crimean Sea, from 
which he realized an immense fortune. 

“When he came back to America, a rich man, 
after along and enforced absence, his wife had 
long been dead, and the child he had left a babe 
was either dead or lost. Then, as you know, he 
married the daughter of a wealthy man. His 
present wife, however, has always been sick, and 
his child is a cripple, so you see that wealth has 
its drawbacks as well as its compensations.” 

“And what of your hero? the boy who saved 
mother and child from the flames?” 

“T’m happy to tell you he is quite out of dan. 
ger, and the leg will be saved. There’s no need 
of amputation, so the surgeon told me to-day.” 

“Ts he really one of your prison boys?” asked 
Prissy. 

“Yes, Carl Vandaline, the same boy I told you 
about; rather an unusual name. 0, he will find 
friends enough.” 

Stella’s head began to swim. Carl, her Car!! 
She had heard the story from other sources, but 
never dreamed who was the hero. Carl! her 
Carl! 

She uttered an exclamation of joy, then strove 
in vain to collect her wandering wits. But the 
room would spin round. She grasped at the 
empty air; every thing grew black before her, 
and with one ery, “O, it’s Carl!’ she fell sense- 
less on the floor. 

To be continued. 
ee kee 
For the Companion. 


AN UNTIMELY VISIT. 

Half a century ago two brothers, barefoot and 
sometimes ragged, were growing up to big boyhood 
among clams, eels and boats, in a poor little fisher- 
man’s hamlet on the shore of Cape Cod. 

The eldest, whom his sentimental mother had 
named Clarence Ethelbert, was full of enterprise 
and ambition. His brother, whom the solemn old 
father had named Gideon, was an amiable, kind fel- 
low, content to do anybody’s bidding as long as he 
had enough to eat and nobody to scold him. 

The first went into a ship-chandler’s store, in Bo 
ton, having walked ninety miles to reach that city, 
and found a place. The other remained at home, 
perfectly satisfied, digging quohaugs, spearing eels 
and carting seaweed. 

When they reached middle life the eldest was liv- 
ing in an elegant.mansion near Central Park, in 
New York, with his fashionable family, keeping & 
span of horses and a retinue of servants; and Gide- 
on, married to a well-meaning, but coarse and illit- 
erate woman, was in the poor cottage-home of his 
father, so shy that he was almost afraid of his kind 
brother who came yearly to visit and aid him. 

E. C. Bakerly, the rich ship-chandler, was 00 
snob. He acknowledged his poor relatives, aul 
helped them, and had often invited his brother and 
sister-in-law to visit him. Gideon wanted to go 
New York, but he couldn’t get up courage. He . 
heard of assassins coming up behind peaceaile citi 
zens and stabbing them in the street, and about 
Rackmen driving strangers to dungeons and thea 
robbing them; so he thought, in his innocent heart, 
that his brother was almost the only good man in the 





Stella sat in the shadow, and had apparently 
been forgotten by the sisters so unused to any 
one besides themselves. Stella grew drowsy, in 
spite of her determination to keep awake her 
eyes would close. 

“Did you hear any thing further of the Bret- 
zels?” asked Miss Prissy, as the minister took 
from a shelf a well-worn Bible and three hymn 
books. 

At the sound of her own name Stella started 
and listened. 

“Still very sick,” was the response. 

“How sad if she should die before her hus- 
“T remember 


and murder; but he labored faithfully on, quite | or any portions of the debris which they fancied | When she was married, six years ago. What a 


willing to try and shape the hopeless material | could be converted into money. 
into something spiritual. The good sisters dreaded nothing so much as 


pretty creature she was!”’ 
“And such a splendid wedding!”’ echoed Miss 


” ay ea ’ » oni Thy ‘ . . ry, bl ; ; } ” 
I may save one,” he said, and to save that to be guilty of a rudeness, and yet Prissy ached ! Neely; “there hasn’t been another like it, since. 


| great city. 

| But the time came when the ambitious Betsy™ 
| solved to go to New York and see for herself. 5 
she told her brother-in-law, while on his annual 
visit, that she “had decided, at last, to buy herself 8 
new black alpacy and a dress-cap, so’s his family 
wouldn’t be ashamed of her, and go én in real Net 
York style about the first of November. ‘The folks 
there may stare at me, or laugh at me, but they woot 
eat me, that’s sartin,’’ she added. 

When the gentleman announced this at home, tht 
daughters laughed, and resolved to make her vist 
as agreeable as possible, sending her a black silk, 
replace “that abominable alpaca —the court dre 
of Yankee women!” ‘ 

The last week in October, when the house ws” 
the hands of a caterer and a decorator, the follot 
ing astounding letter was received by the lady: 

“CLAM Harpor, Oct. % 

“DEAR SISTER CARLINE,—Gideon and me 


' 





i about changed our mines about the time of goi’ ® 





oct. 
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New York. We have got ready sooner than we ex- 
pected, owin’ to Miss Cap’in Dilkins turnin’ and a 
felping of Desire Holmes with my gouns. She 
pound all the ruffles and fuimididles, and so forth. So 
we can come to-morrow just as well as not. Gideon 
js impashient to get home agin on account of killing 
the hogs, 80, less providence forbids, you'll see us 
to-morrow to tea. cae 

“Excuse me writing with pencil, as Miss Cap’in 
Dilkins has borrowed our pen and ink to write to 
the Cap’in. He’s to Smyrny now. 

«So no more at present, 

“From your afectionate sister, BETsyY. 

«p, S.—Desire had to bind the flounces on my 
new silk with magenty braid as there wasn’t no rib- 
pon here.” 


The girls scolded, and the sensible mother ap- 
peased them by saying that their father would meet 


their uncle and aunt at the cars and keep them at | 


a hotel till the party was over. 

But the cars came in ten minutes before their 
time, and when Mr. Bakerly reached the depot the 
passengers had all disappeared. He rushed home, 
hoping to meet them before they entered the house. 
But they had not appeared; and the conclusion was 
that they had missed the train and would not arrive 
in the city till the next day. In this, however, the 
family were mistaken. Ina few minutes there came 
aloud ring of the door-bell, and then their ears were 
assailed by the sharp notes of an angry voice aimed 
ata hackman. 

“I never heerd such a swindle! Don’t pay him a 
dollar and a half, Gidyon, for fetchin’ us half a mile. 
We could ’a’ walked just as well; and the men-folks 
could ’a’ lugged up the trunk,—it aint a mite heavy! 
I'll have you took up for robbery, sir, if you do keep 
acarriage and two horses !”” 

As children and butcher-boys were collecting on 
the sidewalk, the lady of the house slipped down 
stairs, put the money in the hackman’s hand and 
smuggled her friends up stairs. ~ 

As there were men at work in the kitchen, their 
supper was given them quietly in a little side-room, 
and the tired travellers were sent early to bed, with- 
outany remonstrances on their part. 

The pair were put into an attic room which was 
rarely slept in. This was done not from disrespect, 
but because the usual sleeping rooms for visitors 
mast be used until late in the night, by the ladies 
who were among the guests of the evening. Gideon 
and his wife, however, were glad of any resting- 
place. They complained to each other that “it was 
dreadful hot for the last of October,” blew out the 
gas-light, and were soon lost to their new situation, 
but not until Aunt Betsy had exclaimed in a dreamy 
drawl,— 

“New York’s the nastiest smellin’ town ever I was 
in, and I wish I was to home.”’ 

The guests had gathered and there was a hum of 
merriment below, which was suddenly hushed by 
theappearance of two strange apparitions on the 
stairs. 

“Tableaux, tableaux!” cried an innocent youth, 
and in a moment every body was making for the hall 
and laughing and exclaiming, “Darby and Joan,” 
“John Anderson, my jo, John,’ and like interpre- 
tations of the scene. 

The gentleman of the house elbowed his way 
through the crowd just in time to see his half-clad 
brother escape from the gaze of his guests. But 
Aunt Betsy stood her ground bravely, looking like a 
fury just risen from her grave, with dishevelled 
locks, white robes and a kerchief bound round her 





stuck an eel-spear into my leg, and was stranglin’ me 
beside. He begun to ‘pooh’ at me, when he was 
took with the agony himself and hollered as bad as 
me. We started to go down and hunt you up, to get 
a doctor, and I guess we stirred up an awful mess 
| among them are high-dressed butterflies!’ 
| A sudden thought struck the lady of the house, 
| and throwing open the bed, she discovered—an un- 


used bedstead, a savage squatter sovereignty that 
had opened fire on the poor strangers. 

As they could have no other room till the guests 
were gone, Aunt Betsy declared that they would sit 
up till then, rather than risk this one again. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “heow do I know but the 
fiery sarpints that bit the children of Ezr’el may be 
hid up in that bed? I’ve heard before to-day, that 
city folks wasn’t over particular what got into their 
beds, but I didn’t know they harbored wasps there !’” 
The rough old pair slept one night under damask 
drapery, and then they set off for home. No argu- 
ment, no persuasion could induce them to pass an- 
other night in such an awful city! 

The kind-hearted brother soothed their spirits by 
the gift of five hundred dollars to his brother, and 
the watch his wife had just laid aside to Aunt Betsy. 
So the honest pair set off on a triumphal march 
capeward. Their treasures set them upon a pinnacle 
of glory at Clam Harbor, where gold watches and 
ready money were scarce. 

The thing passed off at Clam Harbor as a remark- 
able instance of the love of home, or rather of the 
power of home-sickness; and in the circle of gay 
friends in New York, as the breaking loose of a de- 


turned to the asylum! 
Thus does fortune often play cruel pranks in sep- 
arating those who in childhood played beneath the 
same green tree. 

o> 


OVER THE FENCE. 


Over the fence-top little Moll 
Calls to smaller Mabel, 

“Here’s good morn to you and doll- 
Take it if you are abic.”’ 


Baby Mabel tiptoe stands, 
Reaches up to meet her, 

Scarce can touch with chubby hands 
Fingers stretched to greet her. 


“What a fence for you, my chit,— 
Break your arms,” says Molly. 

“We must make them lower it 
Down to you and dolly.” 


Mabel shook her curls away, 
“No, they mustn’t do it. 
Iam bigger every day, 
I must grow up to it.” 


Bravo, Mabel; grow and try,— 
You will learn in season 
Many a fence of life is high 
For the self-same reason. 
The Myrtle. 





——- a 
For the Companion. 
THE CAPTIVE’S FATE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
“What is that, Nat?” 


usual sight for the city housekeeper—a nest of wasps | 
that had taken possession of one corner of the un- | 


ranged relative who was the next day quietly re- | 


We had just reached the top of a long ridge, and 


{which Nat immediately pronounced a mirage, we 
watched it with much curiosity. 

In a short time the long line of trees appeared to 
connect themselves at each end with the laid below, 
and then we saw a beautiful lake, with its white- 
capped waves, gently driven before the breeze, 
| rippling and dancing in the bright sunlight like | 
| living things of life and beauty! The picture grew 
longer and longer as we watched, and then it changed 
into a mighty ocean, with a magnificently shaded 
shore, which seemed to be indented with scores of 
little bays and bayous, upon the banks of which 
grew huge live oaks, their umbrageous tops casting | 
a shade so refreshing that it was with the greatest | 
difficulty we could persuade ourselves that the whole | 
scene was not a reality. an! 

But we had an object to accomplish that would not | She had been scalped, and a single spear thrust 
permit us to pause to gaze on the beauties of the pic- through her body told us all that could be told of 
ture that the atmosphere had so charmingly sketched | her sad story. 
for our admiration. We therefore rode on overthe We all of us wondered, and each had a theory, but 
green, rolling prairie, pausing for nothing, until Nat | Nat’s was undoubtedly the correct one. 
bade us halt fora few moments, while he rode to, The prisoner had apparently been very feeble, and 
the top of a slight eminence to reconnoitre. 


unable to keep up with her captors, although her 
As he approached the summit of the ridge he dis- | worn and bloody feet bore the evidence that she had 
mounted. Picketing his horse, we saw him drop 3 


walked many weary miles. 
upon his hands and knees, and stealthily creep to) Arcund her waist was still tied a portion of the 
the top. Then he removed his broad-brimmed hat, lariat which had been used in leading her. 
and cautiously peered over into the valley beyond. When they found that she could walk no further, 
A single glance sufficed to show him the situation, they had placed her upon a horse. Even this delayed 
and he returned to us, evidently attempting to re- 


them, and the two Indians who had her in charge 
press the excitement that was plainly visible in every had remained behind to dispose of her in the manner 
movgment, as he said,— 


| here related. 

“Comt, boys, we kin ketch ’m, sartin. It’s a wom- The deed accomplished, they were hurrying on to 
an, and she’s ridin’ a pony, with one o’ the varmints | join their comrades, when they were alarmed by the 
a-walkin’ on each side of her. So, yer see, they’ve | sound of Nat’s rifle; upon hearing which, they must 
got ter ride slow.”” have made a long detour from the direct trail, and 

As he thus briefly gave us this information, he | thus escaped us. 
struck his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and inamo-| With the aid of our knives we scooped out a shal- 
ment was many feet in advance. | low grave, and wrapping the poor, withered form in 
How well I remember my thoughts, as I noted his | a blanket, we hurriedly concealed it from sight. 
| earnest manner, and the determination evinced by | It was growing too late to pursue the murderers, 
| his brave bearing; for, as he rode in the lead, sitting |8o we reluctantly mounted our tired horses, and 
as firmly as a rock upon his horse, his long Missouri | turned their heads in the direction in which we ex- 
rifle nicely balanced before him upon his saddle, his | pected to find our wagons. 
snow-white hair and beard gracefully flowing behind | It was long after nightfall that we reached our 
| him on the breeze, he seemed to me like an avenging | camp-fire, glad of an opportunity to rest after the 
Nemesis, whose whole soul was so completely swal- | tiresome ride of the afternoon; nor was our sleep 
lowed up in the object of his pursuit that he was | the less sweet for the attempt made to performa kind 
blind to all things else. action. 

An hour's ride, and we caine to a halt, our horses 
reeking with sweat and panting like frightened deer! 

Again Nat cautiously crept to the top of the bluff. 
Again we saw his white head above the level of the | 
tall, waving grass that grew on the summit. Then 
he cautiously rose to his feet, and standing erect, | 
gazed around him for an instant, to again drop to the 
earth, and quickly make his way towards us. 

We had watched him with nervous curiosity, and 
now as he approached us, we could see that the time | Dr. Schliemann, an enthusiastic German student 
had come to act! Hurriedly he told us that the Ind- | of the Iliad, has been diligently at work for the past 
ians were not a mile away, but the two braves and | two or three years, unearthing the remains of what 
their prisoner, for some reason, had lingered behind; | he claims to be that famous city. 
at least, they were hidden from his view by a line of He tells us that he can point out the very fields in 
bluffs, and could nowhere be seen. | which Hector and Achilles fought, the very palace 

We were to throw ourselves between the three | Where the good King Priam lived, and whence he 
braves who were in the advance and the party hav- | looked out on the hard-fought battles between the 
ing the prisoner in charge, if possible, and thus pre- | Greeks and the Trojans, and even the gate through 
vent the one portion from rendering assistance to the | which Zneas fled, with his aged father Anchises on 
other. | his back. 


We turned, and at a much slower pace rode away 
| from the flying fugitive and upon his back trail. 
Anxiously we watched, expecting each moment to 
see the prisoner with her captors. 

Who could she be? 

Where can they have gone to? 

How have they escaped? are questions asked, but 
there is no one to answer them. 

Carefully we examine every foot of ground. We 
are clearly on the trail that was made by their horses’ 
feet. Yes, this is the one that the party had followed. 
We must soon see them. 

See them we never did! 

In a little swale, where the grass was fresh and 
green, we found the body of an aged Mexican wom- 





or 


For the Companion. 
THE DISCOVERY OF TROY. 


Every schoolboy and college youth, as well as 
every older reader and admirer of the Greek poet, 
Homer, must be interested in the recent discovery, 
not only of the site, but of the very walls and ruined 
houses of Troy. 


stood on the summit, looking into the valley on the 


head. other side. Far off in the distance, I had seen a dark 


Nat placed himself inthe lead. Spurring his horse | 
up the gentle acclivity, we closely followed him. | 


If this discovery proyes to be a real one, and if it 
results in clear proof that the place where Dr. 


“Go up to your room. I’m ashamed of you,” 
said-her brother-in-law, in a low tone. 

“You haint no need to be ashamed of us, nor any- 
body else, of your own folks,”’—here the poor woman 
was seized with a terrific fit of coughing and strang- 
ling; but regaining her breath, she continued: 





spot on the prairie, to which I had called Nat’s at- | Every rifle was cocked, and ready at the word to send 
tention. | a volley into the savages. ; 
Now Nat had eyes like a hawk. Indeed, he was! Before we had fairly reached the top of the bluff, 
frequently called Hawk-eye. He had been living , we saw that we were discovered; for with a yell, the 
upon the plains so many years, and had become so | Indians turned their horses’ heads, and dashed furi- 


accustomed to watching objects, that he could fre- | ously back in the direction of the remainder of the 


quently distinguish with his naked eye what I, with | 
my glass, failed to make out clearly. | 


“We're your own flesh and blood, if we haint rich; 
and‘some of the richest saloon-keepers and fish-deal- 
ersin this town, or Boston, either, has sprung from 
Cape’——. Coughing again silenced her angry 
boasts. 

“What ails you?” asked the agitated brother, as 
terrible sounds of strangling and groaning were 
heard from Uncle Gideon above. 

“She’s crazy, sir, and that old man was trying to 
catch her,” said one of those officious men who 
think they see at once the solution of every difficul- 
ty. “Send for a policeman and have her taken olf, 
sir.” 

Atthis Aunt Betsy, who had now seated herself, 
gave loose reins to her tongue, and cried, amid her 
coughing and choking, “‘“Gidyon and me has caught 
some awful disease a ready, in this nasty teown, else 
we was pizened with our supper! I don’t be—b’lieve 
Wwe'llever see Clam Harbor ag’in! But don’t you 
dare to bury us here, where these villanous marcu- 
ty doctors digs up dead folks and hacks ’em to 
Pieces! O dear, dear!” 

The distressed host now changed his tactics, re- 
membering his brother’s words that ‘‘Betsy was one 
of them women that could never be driv,” and led 
her gently up stairs, his wife following them. 

No sooner had they opened the chamber door than 
they all joined in the chorus of coughing. The gas 
had been blown out! And the register, being open, 
the heat, which had been shut off from all the other 
rooms, had made this one like a fiery furnace! But| It was an oppressively warm day, and a ride of 
even this did not account for the frightful inflam- | many miles was before us ere we could by any possi- 
mation which the kind sister-in-law saw on the \ bility hope to reach the point where we expected to 
limbs of her agonized visitors. | intercept the party of which we were in pursuit. 

Unele Gideon was jumping about with remarkable As we rode along, urging our horses as fast as we 

vigor for one of his years, swinging his hands and try- | dared, I suddenly noticed that the distant line of blue 

ing to suppress his groans. As svon as all the win- mountains that was before us seemed to have risen 
dows in both attics were thrown open, Aunt Betsy from the earth, and to be reposing upon the line of 
gave vent to her woes thus: 


out, and then, slapping his right leg with his brawny 
hand, he exclaimed,— 


for ’em!” 

“How many are there, Nat?’’ asked the doctor, 
who was noted among us as being the most prudent 
of men. 


near as I can make it out, and two pris’ners, I reck- 
on, by their looks. We kin head ’em off by ridin’ 
down on this side of the ridge, but we must stop the 
wagons there down in that holler, so that they wont 
see ’em.”’ 

“Well, Nat,” said the doctor, “if you think those 
fellows have a woman as prisoner, we should be less 
than men if we did not make an effort to rescue her! 
We'll put ourselves nnder your lead, therefore, and 
go for the Comanches. , 

We rode back to the wagons, procured a good sup- 
ply of ammunition, gave hurried instructions rela- 
tive to the camping-place for the night, and taking 
with us a small quantity of pjnole and dried beef, 


expected delay, started with old Nat at the head of 
our party. 








: flickering heat that marked the horizon. Ere long, | 
“We coughed and choked terrible; but at last we , groups of trees and huge rocks appeared, standing 


party, who had not yet appeared in sight. 
This we were bound to prevent them from accom- 


Nat gazed long and earnestly at the object pointed plishing, if possible. 


It appeared to me like arun for life! Our horses 





| seemed to appreciate the situation, and fairly flew 

“Boys, that’s a party of Comanches, as sure as | over the prairie. We were fast approaching each | fictitious,—those parts of it, for instance, which rep- 
my name’s Nat Beal, and they’ve got somebody | 
with a white woman’s dress on, with ’em! Let’s go | 
' 


other almost at right angles. It was simply a ques- 
tion which should reach a given point first. 

As we rode furiously on, I saw Nat bring his rifle 
' to his shoulder. I noticed the long barrel glisten in 
| the sunlight, and then a little puff of white smoke. 


| 





Schliemann has been excavating is the true Troy, it 
will be a discovery of great importance. For froma 
period long before Christ down to the present day, 
it has been earnestly debated and gravely doubted 
by men of learning whether any such place as Troy 
ever existed, and whether the story which Homer 
tells in the Iliad of the Trojan War was a pure ro- 
mance, invented by his poetic fancy. 

Other scholars, however, have always stoutly 
maintained that the great poem was founded upon a 
true story, and that although a great deal of it was 


resent the gods and goddesses as mingling in the 
contest,—it was really true that there was a Trojan 
War, and many, at least, of the incidents narrated 
by Homer were historical facts. 


| Among those who have advocated this view is Mr. 


| A sharp report followed, and I saw the leading | Gladstone, lately Prime Minister of England, who 


' deavoring to clutch something before him, and then 
| topple headlong from his horse to the ground. 
The two remaining Indians uttered a yell of defi- 

ance and rage, and instantly threw themselves upon 
the side of their horses, as if expecting a volley from 
; the remainder of our party. Neither of us was 
| marksman enough to shoot a rifle with accuracy 
| while our horses were in motion. We must either 

halt or depend upon our revolvers. 

What should we do? 

| Every moment was precious. 

but he made no sign. 
| On,onwesped. How anxiously we watched every 
| movement of the savages! They seemed to be gain- 


We looked at Nat, 


| yes, now they turn. They are going to escape us! 

| Just then we heard Nat exclaim, ““Now’s yer time, 

| boys! Give’em one!” 

| And “give ’em one” we did. 

| We saw one of them reel in his saddle. He’s going 

| to fall. See, see! 

| No. He clutches his horse’s mane and saves him- 

self. Then, in a moment after, he falls. His com- 

rade wheels his horse and dashes wildly away alone. 
“Hurrah, boys, we’ve got ’em!’’ said old Nat. 


“Less ride slower, an’ give our hosses a breathin’ 


In a moment Nat replied, “There’s five on ’em, as | Indian throw his hands into the air, as though en- lisa profound Greek scholar as well as a great states- 


man and orator, and who wrote a book defending 
the theory that a Trojan War did take place. 

Dr. Schliemann, after excavating a long time with 
few results, at last came upon ruins and objects 
which serve to prove that they are those of Homer’s 
Troy. The spot is about three miles from the Helles- 
pont, in the northern part of Asia Minor; a not very 
high hill, about eighty feet above the broad plain 
between it and the Hellespont. 

It is interesting that in digging, with the assistance 
of a number of Turkish workmen, on this hill, 
Schliemann found that no less than five cities had 
been successively built on this spot, one above an- 
other. When one city was laid waste or destroyed 





that we might not suffer for food in case of any un-| ing onus! No, no! we have headed them off! O,' by fire, after the lapse of hundreds of years, another 


would be erected directly upon it. 

He dug down patiently through three of these lay- 
ers, when he was rewarded by finding the remains 
| ofa city which bore many evidences of being what 
| was left of the Troy of which Homer tells. 
| The houses he found to be, not of stone, as is the 
case with many ancient ruins, but of sun-dried brick. 
| He went on clearing out the ruins, and presently 
| came upon bronze knives, battle-axes and spear- 
| heads, beautifully fashioned and carved. 

' Next he reached a wall six fect thick, also be- 


spell. Thar aint no hurry. We’ve got two of ther | yond this a tower of stone, forty feet thick and 


Setinto hed. But all of a suddent I was took with high iw air, like islands in mid-ocean. Calling the | varmints, an’ we'll git two more pretty soon. I’ll| twenty high, which he at once decided to he the 


such a pain that I hollered out, that somebody had : attention of the party to this singular phenomenon, , load as I ridc along. Here’s their trail.” 





' Por gnus or cliadel wer of King Priam. 
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Encouraged by these discoveries, he continued 
vigorously to ply the spade and pickaxe. He ; tained a beautiful golden head-band, such as we 
unearthed a broad, well-paved street, and at | see in the pictures of ancient Greek women; four 
the end of this was rejoiced to find a large, dou- | handsomely wrought pairs of golden ear-rings, 
ble gateway, with massive bronze bolts. This he | six golden armlets or bracelets, two small cups 


. P | 
pronounced to be the “Secean Gates,’’ mentioned | of gold, and many golden rings, studs and but- | 


T | . . 
in Homer as the only gates Troy possessed. | tons, which look very much like those worn at 


Soon after he was still more fortunate in | this very moment in America. 
bringing to light a massive edifice, on a high| These are only a few of the wonderful build- 
site, which, from its being larger than the other | ings and objects which Dr. Schliemann found at 
buildings, he concluded to be the palace of King | Troy; and every thing that he has found, wheth- 
Priam himself. er walls, gates, palaces and towers, or vases, jew- 
elry, head-dresses and warlike implements, seem 
to confirm his claim that there was a real Troy, 
— and that now, after many centuries, he has at 
ool last found it and exposed its relics to the world. 


---— -——— or —_—___—_ 


WHO IS DON CARLOS? 


Don Carlos, the Spanish insurgent chief, be- 
longs to a rebellious family. The rebellion of 
which he has been the leader for several years, 
in Northern Spain, is only the last of a series of 
insurrections which that country has suffered at 
the hands of its members. Don Carlos, like his 


Besides these diadems, the silver vase con- fitful in his moods. Sometimes he is buoyed up | sally the most friendly feelings are entertaineg 


with enthusiastic hopes of his final success; then, 

as the weeks pass, and he finds himself no near- 
| er to Madrid, the bright city which is the goal of 
|his ambition, he relapses into the gloom of de- 
spair. 

His every action betrays the fanatical sincerity 
| of his conviction that he is being kept from that 
| which is due to him; and this very sincerity 
| would make his rule a dangerous and deplorable 

one, should he ever really reach the throne 
which he and his predecessors have struggled for 
nearly a half century to attain. 

He frankly declares that he would do his ut- 
most to restore Spain to its old subjection to 
Bourbon tyranny and priestly power. He would 
be a devoted ally of the Pope, and might even 
attempt to restore the Pope’s lost temporal 
power. 

After six years of effort, his cause seems 
more than ever haqpeless. He is no nearer the 
goal of his hopes than when, at the age of nine- 
teen, he passed cheerily over the Pyrenees, and 
was greeted “King” by the rebel bands who had 


| 


to retire sooner or later, as did his grandfather, 


gathered to meet him; and probably he is fated | 


| towards the South. They fully sympathize with 
| that class among the Southern people who are 

patiently enduring, but are seeking legitimately 
| and in a proper way to reform their State goy. 
ernments. We do not know a Northern man 
who does not earnestly hope that a basis may be 
found on which whites and colored men may 
live together in peace and good-will. 

But all human progress shows that permanent 
peace and good-will can only be secured by polit. 
ical equality. However difficult it may be fora 
portion of the Southern people to accept this, 
time will show that it is the true pacificator; and 
by it, after the disturbing elements of ignorance 
and prejudice are done away, the highest pros. 
perity may be secured. 


—____+o»—___ 


GENTLEMEN OF THE “OLD 
SCHOOL.” 


Whatever doubts may be entertained by some 
incredulous persons as to the real progress of 
our age, there can be no question that we are im- 
measurably superior to our predecessors in cleap- 
liness and refinement of manners. 





SUPPOSED SITE OF TROY. 


But the most interesting of Schliemann’s find- 
ings was what he calls “the treasures of Priam.” 
He was digging with his workmen, one day, 
on the walls not far from the supposed Priam’s 


palace, when he suddenly uncovered, amid the | 


rubbish and earth, a large-sized bronze shield. 
Lifting this a little with his spade, he was 
amazed to see glittering behind it a confused 
heap of objects, apparently of gold. He hastily 
thrust the shield back, and at once sent his work- 
men away to their breakfasts; for he did not 
wish them to see the precious metal, lest they 
should make off with it. 

As soon as they were out of the way, Dr. 
Schliemann called his wife, who was near by, 
and told her what he had seen. With feverishly 
excited curiosity the husband and wife set to 
work removing the bronze shield, when they 
found a pile of objects of gold, silver and bronze, 
packed close together, as if for flight. 

These objects were many in number, and of 
various sizes and bronze 
ealdron, with a silver vase soldered to it, as if it 
had been partially melted by the conflagration 
which had swept away the city; there were three 


uses, There 


was a 


goblets of solid gold, one of which, with handles 
at the sides, and a mouth for drinking or pour- 
ing at either end, corresponded remarkably with 
a goblet described in the Hiad. There was a gob- 
let of mixed gold and silver, there were three 
large silver vases, three smaller ones, and a sil- 
ver saucer; there were a number of spear-heads, 
battle-axes and 





double-edged daggers, all of 
bronze, 
Nor was this all, by any means. 


In one of the large silver vases the doctor 


uncle and grandfather before him, is fighting for 
the Spanish throne, which he regards as his 
right. In order fully to understand the reason 
of this claim, it is necessary to go back, mre 
than forty years. 

In the year 1830 Ferdinand VIL, a weak, indo- 
lent man, was King of Spain. Tis Queen, a prin- 
cess of Naples, was, on the other hand, a strong- 
willed and ambitions woman; she was the fifth 
wife that Ferdinand had led to the altar. 

They had one child—the Infanta Isabella. Fer- 
|dinand’s second brother was Don Carlos, the 
grandfather of the present Don Carlos. By law, 
; or acustom which had acquired the force of law, 
females were not eligible to the Spanish throne. 
Isabella, therefore, was excluded, and Don Car- 
los was heir, who should succeed when Ferdi- 
nand died. 

But Queen Christina, Ferdinand’s wife, was 
not satisfied with this. She cajoled and threat- 
ened Ferdinand, until he at last consented, with 
the approval of his Parliament, to set aside Don 
| Carlos, and to declare the little Isabella his heir- 
| ess, entitled to the throne at his death. 

He died in 1833, and Isabella became Queen of 
Spain when she was three years old, with her 
mother, Christina, as regent of the kingdom. 
Then began the first “Carlist’? rebellion, Don 
Carlos, declaring that he had been defrauded of 
his right, which was to mount the throne when 
his brother Ferdinand died, lost no time in wag- 
ing war upon his infant niece and her strong- 
minded mother; and this war he kept up, in the 
same vicinity where his grandson is now estab- 
lished, for several years. 

The Queen Regent’s vigor, however, rendered 
| his every effort vain; and at last, weary of fruit- 
| less fighting, deserted by multitudes of his sol- 
| diers, and exhausted in money and arms, Don 
Carlos retired to France, where he lived in sul- 
len retirement for the rest of his days. 

The second Don Carlos was his oldest son. 











found, neatly packed away, a perfect treasure of He made several attempts, between 1845 and 


ancient jewelry, ail of the purest gold. The 


1861, to invade Spain; but Spain was then gov- 


chief of these were two splendid golden diadems | erned by vigorous statesmen like Espartero and 


fora lady’s head. ‘They consisted of a number 
of small, delicate gold chains, hanging down 


over the forehead and at the sides of the face, 


| O'Donnell, and his invasions were easily re- 
pelled, This Don Carlos died suddenly in 1861. 
The burden of the Carlist cause now devolved 


wrought with great skill, the chain-links repre- | UPOM Don Juan, his younger brother; but Don 


senting leaves, while at their ends hung little 
pendants, which seemed to be chased to repre- 
sent either the head of a human being or of an 
owl, 





EXCAVATIONS, 





These evidently belonged to a lady of royal | 
birth, and on finding them Dr. Schliemann con- 
cluded that he had fallen upon the jewelry of 
King Priam’s household, which some one had at- | 
tempted to carry off during the fire, and had got | 


Juan, unlike the rest of the family, was not fond 
of fighting, and preferred the luxuries and indo- 
lence of a quiet residence in France to the chief- 
ship of bands of rebels in the Pyrenees. 

He had married Maria Beatrice, Archduchess 
of Este, a daughter of the Duke of Modena; and 


the traditional family name of Carlos. 
tively upon the scene, Don Juan abdicated his 
claimed right to the Spanish throne in his favor. 


It was six years ago that this third Don Carlos, 


forces, took command of them, he being then but 
nineteen years of age. 


the first Don Carlos, heart-broken and wearied of 
the hopeless strife. 


With respect to eating and drinking, there has 
been a marked improvement. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, the food of even the richest people 
was of an exceedingly coarse description, and 
those who called themselves ladies and gentle. 
men were in the habit of gorging themselves 
with such diet, till they were completely stupid, 
Strong,beer or ale was drunk at all the meals, 
and the conversation was profane and coarse ag 
the diet. 

Cleanliness of the person and clothing was but 
little attended to. The French are generally sup- 
posed to have been more refined than the Eng. 
lish, but it is hardly possible that they can have 
been more cleanly. 

King Louis XIII., when handed a letter bya 
lady of his court, which she had carried for 
some time in her bosom, received it on a pair of 
tongs, preferring not to touch it with his fingers, 
Bathing, and even washing, had gone almost en- 
tirely out of fashion in those days. Louis XIV., 
the “grand monarch,” as he is called, only 
bathed once in his life, and when he washed, 
simply dipped the tips of his fingers in spirits of 
wine. 


+> 
> 





NOT FAR. 


Is it far off, the land of glory, 
Whose faint, dim gleams 
Glimpse through the haze of ancient story 
And of our dreams? 


Not far! Only between a curtain, 
Thinner than air— 

Its parting at an hour uncertain, 
And we are there! 


So, let us onward press, unsleeping, 
At God’s behest! 
This is our day of toiling, weeping, 
At eve we rest. 
Chicago Standard. 
an 


DISORDER IN THE SOUTH. 

Disorders in the South have broken out once 
more, and the telegraph wires have been bur- 
dened with stories of outrage and murder. The 
reasons given for these disorders are as various 
as are the political opinions of those who try to 
explain them. On the one hand, a portion of the 
white people of the South assert that they have 
been goaded into resistance by the bad govern- 
ment that has been forced upon them by the votes 
of the colored people, who they say have received 
direction and encouragement from the federal 
government. They justify the attacks made upon 
the negroes on this ground. Other Southerners 
deny that there has been any thing more serious 
than local retaliation for acts committed by the 
negroes themselves. 

On the other hand, the Southern Republicans 
and the colored people assert that a great con- 
spiracy has been formed to frighten them away 
from the polls. They deny that they have in any 
way provoked the whites to the butcheries that | sometimes bestow fisticuffs and boxes on the 
have been committed. ear. Fancy Queen Victoria treating Disraeli 

It is not fair to hold the whole white people of | after such a fashion! 
the South responsible for acts which have, after| King George II. kicked his Prime Minister, 
all, been committed by a comparatively small | Walpole, out of his cabinet for offending him by 
number of reckless men, unless they approve] aremonstrance. In these days he would have 
these acts. The only aspect of the case that} lost his minister. 
seems to favor the supposition that responsible} The stick or kick being thus a sovereign reme- 
men favor these outrages, is the fact that “white | dy, it is not to be wondered at that the people 
leagues” have been formed, which avow hostility | generally followed suit. All inferiors were sup- 
to the political rights of the colored people. posed to be “beatable.” Even poets and authors 

It is hardly possible for people in other sections | did not escape. 
of the country to know for a certainty the causes| The celebrated Voltaire received blows of the 
of these disorders. It is certain, however, that | cudgel in return for his strokes of wit. Thus he 
the guilty persons escape if they are caught, and | offended the Chevalier de Rohan by changing 


The manners of the people were as rough as 
we might expect from such filthy habits. Louis 
XIII. declined to have noblemen for his gen- 
tlemen of the bed-chamber, because he could 
not beat them as much as he liked. Louis 
XIV. used his cane on the back of one of his 
servants, and on another occasion threw the 
weapon out of the window, lest he should yield 
to the temptation of caning his favorite Lauzun. 

Queen Elizabeth, of England, used to beat her 
maids of honor, so that they cried piteously, and 
on her courtiers and ministers, even, she would 








he gave his cldest son, who was born in 1849, | consist mainly of innocent men, is necessarily 


When this boy was old enough to enter ac- | because the guilty parties are unchecked and un- 


the same who is now at the head of the Carlist 


also that they seldom are caught. As a conse-| his name, and the chevalier meeting him at the 
| quence, a whole Southern community, which may | opera, said in an offensive tone,— 
| “Ah, how are you to be addressed? Is it to 
be Monsieur Arouet, or Monsieur de Voltaire?” 
“Monsieur le Chevalier,’ replied Voltaire, “it 
is better to make one’s self a name than to sully 
that which has been given us.” 
This home-thrust exasperated De Rohan, and 
he resolved to be avenged. One day when Vol- 
taire was dining with the Duc de Sully, the serv- 


supposed to sympathize with gross crime, simply 


| punished. It is certain also that lawlessness pre- 
| vails in many parts of the South. There are, no 
| doubt, serious causes of complaint because of bad 
government in some of the Southern States. But 
anarchy is no remedy for bad government. It 


Don Carlos was brought up to believe that his | 
right to govern Spain, whether Spain wishes it 
or not, rests upon Divine authority. His early 
years were spent in the sombre seclusion of a 
monastery in Styria, an Austrian province, | 
There the monks treated him as if he werea 
King, and at the same time instilled the most 
autocratic ideas into his mind. He was taught 
military exercises, and soon acquired a taste for 
military life, such as his father had not, but 
such as distinguished his grandfather and uncle 
of the same name. 

He is described by those who have seen him as 
of medium height, full and strong in body, very 


as far as the wall, when it became necessary to| dark in complexion, with large dark eyes and 
drop the treasure and fly from the rapidly ap-| thick, stubby, jet-black hair and beard. 


proaching flames, 


He is sober and taciturn; stern in manner and 


| is better a thousand times to suffer the misrule 


of ignorant and despotic men than take the law 
into one’s own hands. And the outrages in the 
South, whether caused or committed by blacks 
or by white men, are a national disgrace. 

There are some important constitutional ques- 
tions as to the right of the national government 
to interfere in preserving order in the States; but 
peace, and respect for human life, are of more im- 
portance than the Constitution. At any rate, 
after long waiting to see whether the more 
thoughtful people of the South would be able to 
put @stop to outrage, the government has acted. 


Troops have been sent to the more disturbed dis- 


tricts to endeavor to prevent further violations 
of human life. 
Whatever political papers may say, one thing 


ants told him that a carriage was waiting for 
himat the door. He went down immediately, and 
was seized by the footman, who struck him re 
peated blows with the stick. The chevalier, seat- 
ed inside the carriage, watched the proceedings, 
and encouraged his servant. 

“Strike, strike,’ said he, “only take care of 
his head; something good may come out of it.” 

Voltaire brought an action for damages, but 
the only result was, that he himself was first 
thrown into the Bastile, and then banished to 
England. 

A M. de Bantree was one morning found rolled 





in the mud and half dead, from the attacks of 
the lackeys of a nobleman, whom he had offend- 


| ed in a witty song. 


These being fair specimens of the conduct of 


is certain, that by Northern men almost univer-| noblemen and authors only a hundred years 49° 
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we need not go on to inquire how rude and bar-| 
parous were the manners of the lower classes of | 
society; nor need we adduce further instances to | 
prove the advantage of living in this age of clean- | 
liness and gentleness, rather than in the good (°) | 
old times. 


— +o 
LONGFELLOW “INTERVIEWED.,”’ 

Longfellow’s house was once Washington’s head- 
quarters, and many go to see it for that reason. An 
old man, last year, was politely conducted over the 
mansion by the venerable poet himself. As they 
parted at the door, the visitor remarked, frankly,— 

“You must be a pretty old cove yourself? 
ninety?” 

“Ono,” said Longfellow. “Iam by no means a 
young man, but have not attained the age you give 
me.” 

“What may your name be?” 
tion. 

“My name, sir, is Longfellow.” 

The old man paused. “Longfellow! hum, Long- 
fellow! Any connection of the Longfellows of Wis- 
casset ?”” 

And here is the other extreme. Mr. Fields and 
Mr. Longfellow were driving together through a 
country village, and stopped at a farmhouse for 
some refreshment. The woman was truly kind, and 
after the poet was seated in the carriage, Mr. Fields, 
thinking it would give her pleasure to know whom 
she had been entertaining, went back to the house 
and said,— 

“My friend whom you so kindly cared for, is Mr. 
Longfellow, the poet.” 

“What?” exclaimed the woman, 
Lougfellow? You don’t say so! 
bunnit.”’ 

She tore her old green sun-bonnet from its hook, } 
pulled it on, and rushing out, jumped into the car- 
riage, and seizing Mr. Longfellow’s hand, kissed it 
again andagain. It was a beautiful example of the 
hold he has upon the hearts of the common people. 


Near 


was the next ques- 


“Henry W. 
Let me git my 


<> 
>> 





GUILTLESS MURDERERS. 





Man is not the only murdererin the world. Beasts 
and birds of prey destroy more lives than he. Even 
plants and trees destroy lives in order to sustain their 
own. The Southern moss strangles many a tree on | 
which it climbs. 

In tropical countries a fig tree grows which lives 
only by murder. It is called the murdering liana. | 
It springs up by the side of the tree on which it is 
find a support, and its stem adheres to the trunk of 
the tree. Soon it sends out a shoot on each side of 
the stem, like an arm. These shoots meet and en-| 
circle the trunk. As it grows upward it continues 
to send out these arms, which bind the tree with suc- 
cessive rings, and flourish with a luxuriant foliage. 
After a time, these rings become so numerous, and | 
clasp the trunk with so close an embrace that the | 
tree begins to pine and dies, strangled by the loving | 
embrace of its neighbor. But the liana continues to | 
flourish, with its green rings clasping tightly a dead | 
support. 

4m 

THE POLE STAR AND POINTERS. 

Everybody who knows any thing about the heay- 
ens knows the position of the constellation called the 
“Great Bear,” or, more familiarly, the “Great Dip- 
per.” Two of the stars in the Dipper are called 
“pointers,’’ because they point to the Pole star. 

It is commonly supposed that these pointers are 
always in a direct line with the Pole star. But Lieut. 
Drayton, of England, calls attention to the fact that 
when the pointers are west of the Pole star, they do 
not seem to point in so direct a line as when they are 
tothe eastward. He ascribes the difference to this 
cause: The Pole star is not exactly at the North 
Pole, but more than a degree from the true point. 
Consequently the Pole star revolves as well as the 
pointers, and the relative position seems to the spec- 
tator to be a little changed. Every one can test the 
accuracy of Lieut. Drayton’s assertion by his own 
observation. 

scientist cea 


HINDOO ENGLISH, 

The natives of India, when they express themselves 
in English, sometimes appear to be adepts in saying 
exactly what they do not mean. A Madrassee clerk 
besought a day’s holiday because he was unfortu- 
nately ill by a singular dispensation, his ailment be- 
ing “fever and grapes.” A petitioner for a place 
promised if his petition were granted that he and his 
Would ever cease to pray to the humble Almighty to 
shower His blessings upon their benefactor’s head; 
anda Punjaub schoolmaster proved how admirably 
he was qualified for teaching the rising generation 
the language of their rulers by inditing the follow- 
ing letter to an English gentleman: 

“Hon. Sir,—I am most anxious to hear you are 
sick. I pray to God to see you soon at R. in a state 
of triumph. The climate is very good, and proves 
unhealthy, If you also come here, I think it will 
agree with your state. An information expectant or 
Teversionary respecting your recovery state is expect- 
ed, and I shall be thankful to you.” 


ter 


TRACES OF EARLY BOOK-MAKING. 

In these days, when a single printing-press can 
strike off in the working hours of one week as many 
books as once required six months’ labor of five thou- 
sand trained copyists to make, it is interesting to see 
terms and names preserved which recall the first rude 


\1 


| thousand miles back again.” 





attempts to bind writing together. Of éourse the 
earli 


AS ‘ | the whole word a brave woman. 
est writings, on tiles, stones, pottery, &c., could | for a beggar which may be divided without the trans- 
hot be called “books;” but devices of skin, and por-, 


tions of trees and vegetables, mark the true “fig- ' 


leat’ days of bibliographic dress. 


In our modern books, so plentiful and so cheap, all 
these expedients of our hard-pushed ancestors lave 
left their trace. They are composed of leaves, show- 
ing their vegetable origin, and the material of those 
eaves is called paper, 
leaves of which the Egyptians wrote. The Romans 
rolled upa number of skins to write upon, and called 
a volumen, Which is the Latin fora roll, whence we 
call a book a **volume.” 
Lastly, our Saxon forefathers used the barks of 












tre 
tree. This bark they call “boc,” from which is de- 
rived our preseut word “book.” 


or ---- 

THE “OCTAGON” IN CENTRAL PARK, 
Any one who has tried a simple experiment with 

plane mirrors knows how the view of a landscape, 

orof any object, can be thrown before the eye in 

every position, and at all the different angles, by 

simply changing the adjustment of the glasses. 





Where the glasses are convex instead of plane, the 


view takes in much more, for it is a beautiful min- 
iature. With a lead-pencil the outlines of a picture 


thus east on a sheet of paper in a camera obscura 


can be traced with delicate accuracy. An immense 
camera in a pleasure-ground of the Empire City af- 
fords not only amusement of this kind, but service 
to science and social order. A description of it is 
given in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated: 


One of the wonders of New York is Central Park, 
and the wonder of Central Park is the camera ob- 
scura “Octagonal.” It is a little eight-sided build- 
ing surmounted by a small turret, pierced with 

en . 

Directly under the turret or tower is a table about 
five feet in diameter, with polished surface, and on 
it the scenery of the park and surroundings is re- 
flected from the lenses with marvellous distinctness. 

Even the country on Long Island, across the sound, 
is plainly visible, as if one were looking at it through 
a telescope. 

The room will accommodate about a dozen people 
atonce. Itis darkened, and the only light admitted 
enters through the lenses, and is thrown on the ta- 
ble. It is a most marvellous sight. One may see 
his friends in any part of the park. The slightest 
ripple on the lake, or the movement of the leaves 
upon distant trees, is vividly shown on the table. 
But allthe varied and beautiful colors are preserved 
in miniature. 

Detectives repair to the “Octagon” when suspect- 
ed parties are supposed to be iu the park. A man 








| sitting with a woinan half a mile away cannot escape 


the eye of science. 
seen are the Colosseum, Masonic Hall, the Catholic 
Cathedral, the churches of Upper New York and the 
Palisades of the Hudson, each appearing in turn as 
the glass turret revolves. 

When one wishes to examine a particular part of 


t i | smallest objection to their hx 
|the park, the superintendent gives the machine aj {47 both, seen . chee 
tol turn, and the spot appears on the table, while the | OF ee ae ae eee ies 


bewildered spectator thinks of Aladdin and his 
lamp, and wonders that, if the days of enchantment 
lave really come, why he don’t transform the dingy 
room into a palace worthy of such splendid scenes. 


s ee 
AN ENGLISH GIRL’S WISE DECISION, 

Firmness, such as appears in the following exam- 
ple, may cost much heart-ache, but weakness costs 
much more. The disappointed affection that turns 
away a tippling suitor is far less misery than the 
murdered affection of a drunkard’s wife. 


A young English woman came to an American city 
to marry a young man to whom she was affianced in 
England, and who had come to this country two 
years previous to engage in business. She was to 
marry him at the home of a friend of her mother 
with whom she was stopping. 

During the time she was making up her wedding 
outfit, he came to see her one evening when he was 
just drunk enough to be foolish. She was shocked 
and pained beyond measure. She then learned for 
the first time, that he was in the habit of drinking 
frequently to excess. 

She immediately stopped her preparations, and 
told him she could not marry him. He protested 
that she would drive him to distraction; promised 
never to drink another drop, &c. 

“No,” she said; “I dare not trust my future happi- 
ness to a man who has formed such a habit. came 
three thousand miles to marry the man I loved, and 
now, rather than marry a drunkard, I will go three 
And she went. 


All young ladies will not, probably, be able to fol- 
low this girl’s example in similar cases, but if they 
would do so the effect of their firmness would greatly 
reduce the suin of intemperance. 


“>, — 


FROM THE STARS TO A COLLAR-PIN, 

Dress and the thoughts of it occupy too much of 
the girls’ time—and too often occupy the wrong 
time. 


There is a story whispered in the neighborhood of 
Vassar College, that once when Miss Mitchell, the 
eminent Professor of Astronomy there, was deliver- 
ing a carefully 7a lecture to her pupils, she 
was a by some prim little damsel, who 
gravely, as though the whole solar system were de- 
pendent on the matter, informed the erudite lady 
that her collar was unpinned. Rumor said that 
Miss Mitchell, instead of being grateful, was highly 
indignant, and intimated to the young persons pres- 
ent that she was not considering her dress at the mo- 
ment, and should be better pleased if they would 
follow her remarks instead of criticising her adorn- 
ment. 


+oo—____——— 


CURIOUS WORDS. 

Words are wonderful things,—in fact, the gift of 
language is a great mystery—and no amusement, 
probably, affords more surprises, or neater ones, than 
simple conjury with the dictionary. For instance: 

There is a word in the English language of ‘five 
syllables, from which if one syllable be deducted, no 
syllable remains—“monosyllable.”” The two longest 
monosyllables in our longuage are “strength” and 
“straight.” Heroine is, perhaps, as peculiar a word 
as any in our tongue. ‘The first two letters are male, 
the first three female, the first four a brave than, and 
We have a term 


position of a single letter, with only the addition of 
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to write on, and especially the bark of the beech | 


Among the many objects to be | 


an apostrophe, so as to complete a simple sentence, | 
and such a sentence asa person of this deseripti 
may generally address himself withal. The term is 
“mendicant,’” and the sentence arising from its di- 
vision—*mend I can’t;” which most of them may 
truly assert. 





+e 
VETERAN JOKERS, 

The Duke of Wellington and Lord Brougham were | 
utterly unlike in temperament and tastes, and used 
to say sharp things to each other, though with per- | 
fect courtesy and good nature. Here is a specimen | 
of their method of joking: | 


from the plant papyrus, on the | 


| Lord Brougham, who invented the vehicle now | 
| known by his name, was met in the House of Lords 
by the Duke of Wellington, who, accosting him with | 
|} & low bow, said, — 

| 

| 

| 


“I have always been under the impression that | 


your lordship would go down to posterity as the great | 


apostle of education, the emancipator of the negro, | 


the restorer of abused charities, the reformer of the 
| law. 
the inventor of a ca 











To this Brougham re 





| membered, adding,— 

| But no—your Grace will be known as the invent- 
| or of a pair of boots.” 
| The Duke was defeated and made a strong remark 
| about having forgotten the boots. 








AO 
TOO MANY QUESTIONS. 

It wont do fora lawyer to question witnesses too 
closely, or they may take their revenge and turn the 
laugh on him. 

Itis related of George Clark, the celebrated ne- 
gro minstrel, that, being examined as a witness, he 
was severely interrogated by the attorney, who 
wished to break down his evidence. 

“You are in the negro minstrel business, I be- 
’ inquired the lawyer. 

F ir,” was the prompt reply 






“Yes, sir,” w y. 

“Isn't that rather a low calling?” demanded the 
lawyer. 

“T don’t know but what it is, sir,’ replied the min- 





that iam proud of it.” 
“What was your father’s calling 
“He was a lawyer,” repliod Clark, ina tone of re- 
gret that put the audience in a roar, 






> 
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A SERIOUS WARNING, 

The fear of immediate consequences is generally 
| more effective with rogues than the fear of remote 
ones. A popular London preacher, Rey. Donald 
Fraser, beHeves in using both. 

In a recent sermon he said, “I wish to inform you 
that there are pickpockets present. I have not the 
1g present, and I hope 
Only I may as 
|} well tell them that the eye of Providence is upon 

them, and that there are policemen in the gallery.” 
Very suggestive of Cromwell’s “Put your trust in 
God, my boys, aud keep your powder dry.” 















Our BRACKET SAW, which has been in such great 
demand for the past few months, has been 


IMPROVED, 
and in addition we now offer 
25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
The following list contains a description of them: 
. Pieces, 
1. Wall Bracket... 
2. Wall Bracket. 


Side 
Side Brac 
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Lady’s Work Bo 
HAGEL. ..00000 06 
Picture Rest. 
Card Receive 
Match Safe 
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Photograph F 
Ornamental | 
Ornamental Bracket. 
Watch Stand.. 
Silk Winder. 
Yarn Winder.. 
ancy Corner B 
‘ancy Corner Bracket. 
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Letter Clip.. 





With this improved Bracket Saw, the Designs and Di- 
rections, very desirable arti can be made for Farrs, 
ete., Which will sell quickly and at a good profit. With it 
you can make beautiful articles for presentation gifts. 
With it you can help beautify your homes. With it you 
can make money. ‘To parents desiring a USEFUL GIFT for 
their children, we would call attention to this Bracket and 
Fret Saw, for it not only affords great pleasure, but it 
helps to cultivate a mechanical taste. 








We now send for #1 25, 
1 Improved Bracket and Fret Saw, 
25 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, 
6 Bracket Saw Blades, 
Also Printed Directions. 


Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 


On the receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail 20 new 
and useful Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
| 
| Any of the above articles sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by , 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





But no—you will hereafter be known only as | 
iage.”” | 
ied by reciting those things | 
by which he had imagined the Duke would be re- | 


strel; “‘but it is so mneh better than my father’s, | 
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AVILUDE; 


OR, 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A GAME, 


“My papa never buys us games,” said a child, sadly. We 
4 1¢ would if he knew he could get a Goop one for 
fifty ts. Tell him to send for Avilude; if he is not sat- 
istied he may return the game and WE will return the mon- 
ey. HOME ATTRACTIONS ARE ALWAYS SAFE, 


=~ ——s 






Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Don’t forget to send three-cent stamp for a catalogue of 
all the games we publish. 





WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS. 


Most of the readers of the Fouth’s Companion know all 
about the old game of * Authors’; but how many of them 
know the difference between that and the New game of 
“Portrait Authors” ? 

In place of author’s name only, in “Portrait Authors,” 
there is his portrait, while the descriptive card gives not 
only the title of his books, but a correct sketch of his life, 








ae. 

Only 50 cents for thirty-two portraits of popular authors 
and biography of each, z 

The cards are divided into eight groups, as follows: 


NOVELISTs, Story WRITERS, 








HIsTORIANS LISTS, 
BioGRav RS . AND RELIGIOUS, 
HumonistTs, POETs. 


There are single portraits in this game that alone are 
worth the price of all. And as a game it is a wonderful 
improvement on the old game of “Authors.” 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 





The inventor of this game is the president of a college, 
and the author of many standard theological works, but 
he never did a better thing than when he devised Society. 
Exceedingly fascinating as a game, yet every card points 
Amoral, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents, Send 
three cent stamp for catalogue of all our games and home 
amusements. 


WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, 
“The three games are not only wholly unobjectionable, 
but combine in them positive influences for good, and we 
regard them as the best that can be introduced into the 
household.”’— Youth’s Companion. 36 











For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


BULBS! ) HARDY FLOWERING 
. 


50 HARRY REQWwEr 
BULBS! 9 BULBS, (our No. 4 collec- 


tion,) mailed to applicants enclosing 














$300. Illustrated catalogue of Bulbs 
BULBS }| free. WM. H. SPOONER, 
. 38—8t 


Boston, Mass. 


— - BE 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. _ 82 = 3t 
and avoid imposition of KLEGRAPHING 
Telegraph CoLLeGes, send stampto PENNA, TELE 


1c AC cy, Waverly Heights, Pa., for ¢ 
how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 











HUNT'S: REMEDY 
THE CREAT 


\ | DNEY meDICIN 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 





AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 


KIDNEYS. BLADDER 


URINARY” ORCANS 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS 
W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


AND 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PimpLe Remepy, the great skin 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead orFleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B.C. PERRY , the noted Skin Doc- 
tor, 49 Bond Street, New York, 24— 














For the Companion. 
GENTIANS. 


I know not why, but every sweet October, 

Down the fair road that opens to the sea, 
Soft in the wayside grasses tinged and sober, 

Blooms my blue gentian faithfully for me. 
The fretted spires of solidago golden 

Lead to this quiet slope they half conceal; 
There, in her silken fringes soft enfolden, 

Year after year my blue-eyed gentians steal. 
Leaves of the scarlet sumac glow and flitter, 

Warm rolls the western wave upou the shore, 
The little birds of autumn flit and twitter, 

The glorious day grows lovely more and more. 
Now, full unfolding with their slender fringes, 

*Neath skies cerulean, my loved flowers appear ; 
Their purple cups, mid autumn’s lustrous tinges, 

Filled with the sunshine of the fading year. 
Faith’s emblem true, of all the flowers upspringing, 

I cannot say I know not why she lives; 
To every sweet October, dearly bringing 

A lesson in each azue cup she gives; 
I cannot say I know not why I love her, 

Although the wherefore I so poorly tell; 
Yet all of Heaven’s own love to me brims over 

Tn these fair blossoms of the wayside dell. 

S. P. BARTLETT. 
- +o 
For the Companion. 

HOW TO TAKE OUT THE STAIN. 
- “Pick it, pick it!”’ said the Tempter to a little 
boy, as he stood coveting a splendid golden pip- 
pin on a choice tree in aneighbor’s garden. Fred 
was one of those boys who repeat, “Lead us not 
into temptation,” and do not think what they are 
saying. 
we will not go into temptation.” But he had 
forgotten the Lord’s leading, and begun to follow 
Satan’s. 


. * | 
The temptation grew so strong at length—the | 
apple was so luscious to look at—that he gota 


box out of the wood-shed, and, placing it bottom 
upwards, close to the fence, climbed up so that 
he could reach the forbidden fruit. 

He thought he would just feel of it and dent it 
with his thumb to see how mellow it was. He 
turned it round, and on the other side there was 
a red cheek, so rich and ripe that it made his 
mouth water. 


All at once the apple came off in his hand! | 


“There, it was an accident,” said Freddy to him- 
self, ‘but I must eat it now, sure.’ 

So he went very quietly away, and cut open 
the pippin with a bright, new pocket-knife that 
had just been given him. It was sound to the 
core, and very fresh and juicy. But somehow, 
he did not enjoy it half as well as he thought he 
should. We got sick of it and threw a large part 
away. Then he hastily shut up his knife (with- 
out wiping) and put it back in his pocket. 

The next morning he changed his pants, and 


hung this pair far back in the closet, forgetting 


that his knife was in its pocket. When he want- 
ed it again he could not think where it was. 

Several weeks passed, and Fred had occasion 
once more to wear thé pants that had been hung 
away. Soon, to his great joy, the missing knife 
came to light. But what was the matter with 
it? He could hardly open it, and when he did 
so there was a thick, ugly coat of rust all over the 
blade. 

He reflected a moment, and faithful memory 
brought up the stolen pippin. ‘You area thief!” 
said conscience. 

Fred began to feel very uncomfortable indeed. 
He scoured the knife-blade, and tried every means 
he could think of to clear the rust, but it would 
not come off. It had eaten in. Every time he 
used the knife afterwards he was forced to re- 
member the stolen pippin. The theft that lay 


upon his soul began to cat in as badly as the rust | 


on the knife-blade. Day after day he became 
more uneasy and unhappy, and sometimes he al- 
most determined to throw the knife away. The 
guilty recollection which was written upon it 
followed him everywhere. 

One night it troubled him so that he could not 
sleep. His mother heard him tossing about, and 
went into his room to see if he were sick. He 
then told the whole story of his naughty deed, 
and how it had left its mark on his knife. 

“Mother,” 
the stains?” 

His mother saw that the time had come to in- 


struct him. So she took his little Testament and 


That means, “Lead us, O Lord, so that | 


said he, “what shall I do to get out | 





read to him 1 John, 1:7,—“The blood of Jesus 
Christ . . . . cleanseth us from all sin,” and she 
told him it meant that Christ, the Son of God, 
gave Himself for us because we were sinners; 
and that by believing and loving Him as our 
Saviour, we can become happy and pure forever. 

“Repent of your sins, confess and forsake them, 
my son, and the Saviotr will take the stains 
away.” 

Freddy understood and followed the kind ad- 
vice. The owner of the apple forgave him, and 
| God gave him a much greater blessing by creat- 
ing in him a cleanheart. The boy is nowa man, 
but he still keeps the knife that taught him so 
rich a lesson. 


+r 


A MAN BRIM FULL OF LIGHT- 
NING. 

The human frame can be so heavily charged 
with electric fluid by the artificial battery as to 
give off sparks, but it is simply astonishing to 
find a person’s physical system naturally filled 
with it—even to running over. 





The New Orleans Times gives an account of a 
most extraordinary case of paralysis which re- 
cently occurred in that city, and the most remark- 
able symptoms which attended the patient’s ill- 
|ness. The sufferer is Maj. Edward Gottheil, a 
prominent citizen of New Orleans. The Times 
says: 

A short time after Maj. Gottheil’s affliction 
commenced there were developed in him symp- 
toms which it is stated have but one parallel in 
the history of medical science. One evening he 
was lying asleep, almost as profound and peace- 
ful as when in health, The faithful watchers sat 
just within the adjoining room, ready to answer 
his slightest call. 
| Suddenly he cried out in frightful screams of 

agony, and although paralyzed, and incapable, 
| ordinarily, of moving without aid, he sprang up 
in his bed. The paroxysms of pain did not in 
| the least affect the clear conceptions of his intel- 
lect; on the contrary, they were rather strength- 
ened than otherwise. 

Aroused in this manner from sound slumber, 
his first conceit was that some one had applied 
him a galvanic battery, heavily charged. Becom- 
ing assured that such had not been the case, he 

{then thought that some one had stolen in his 
room and done something to him that he knew 
not. 

This in turn gave way to the positive assurances 
of his wife and friends; but it was plain that 
something had happened of an extraordinary 
| physical character, and the major, with his usual 
| scientific turn of mind, set about its investiga- 

tion. Lifting up his paralyzed arm, he discovered 
that it was covered with what appeared to bea 
phosphoric light. 

Holding the stricken limb still higher, electric 
lights dripped from the fingers like drops of 
liquid tire, whilst the whole arm, and the corres- 
ponding sides of the face and neck, were illu- 
mined in like manner. The phenomenon was 
wonderful to behold. It was plain that the pa- 
| tient was mysteriously and wonderfully over- 
charged with electricity. 

Feeling a mysterious influence in his left eye, 
he called upon his friends to examine it. They 
found it to be perfectly natural in appearance, 
except that it emitted a bright illumination, 
which cast a light on the wall sufficiently strong 
in a darkened room to enable him to see the fig- 
ures on the wall-paper. In a word, the eye shone 
out like a lamp. 

It was at this stage, but after these wonderful 
physical indications had abated, that Dr. Nichol- 
| son was called in; and it will gratify the many 
| old and cherished friends of Maj. Gottheil to be 

informed that the symptoms of his painful illness 
| have taken a favorable turn. The strongest 

hopes are entertained of his speedy recovery. 





| HOW A SQUIRREL DROVE OFF A 
| BURGLAR. 

Crime runs against danger, detection and pun- 
| ishment in all sorts of unlikely places, and a dis- 
| honest hand never knows when or where it may 
| be bitten, nor by what kind of teeth. The fol- 
| lowing pretty story is translated from the Ger- 
/ man of Agnes Stein: 


An apothecary had a tame squirrel, which he 
was in the frequent habit of regaling with nuts, 
and which he used to keep in his own private 
room adjoining his shop. The little fellow was 
allowed plenty of liberty, for the door of his cage 
| was frequently left open, and he used to climb 
up doors and windows, and spring thence upon 
his master’s hand. 

On one occasion he jumped upon the broad- 
| brimmed hat of a Quaker who came into the 
| shop. He made friends with all his master’s ac- 
quaintances, but if anybody teased him he could 
show that he knew how to bite. 

As the winter came on, he was in the habit of 
building himself a nest of any tow he might find 
| about, and used to choose for his residence the 
| pocket of his master’s coat. When, in the even- 
| ing, the coat was taken off and hung upon a 
| nail, the squirrel would climb up the door on 
| which the nail stood, run down the coat, and 
| take up his quarters in the pocket; carrying al- 
| ways in his mouth a good supply of the tow, 
which he had prepared and rolled together be- 


forehand, and with which he contrived to make | 


in the pocket the cosiest night’s lodging in the 
world. 


squirrel’s, as you shall hear, A housebreaker, 


| be hanging up. 
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shop, with, as you may imagine, no good end in ! 
view. 

He knew that the apothecary kept no dog; he 
could easily guess where his coat was likely to | 
He soon found the pocket, and 
was just about to lighten it of purse, pocket-book | 


| and keys, when a misfortune totally unexpected | 
| befell him. 





In rummaging for keys and purse he had | 


| struck the sleeping squirrel, of whose strange | 


habits with regard to his bedroom he had not | 
been aware. Not liking to be thus suddenly 
woke up, the little animal gave the thief so sharp 
a bite on his thumb that he could not forbear 
yelling with pain, and the master of the house, 
alarmed at the unusual sound, came into the 
room, armed with the poker, just as the thief 
was escaping through the window. 

The watcliman happening to be passing, the 
unwelcome guest was given into custody, and as 
the geese at Rome had saved the capital by their 
cackling, so the little squirrel had saved his mas- 
ter’s property by lodging in his coat-pocket. 

P creature is too small sooner or later to be 
of use. 
—_——__+os——_—__——_ 


BEAUTY. 
Beautiful faces, they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 
Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Through summer’s heat or winter’s snow. 


—_—___ +o -- —_— 


HOW MILKING IS DONE IN THI- 
BET. 

Father Hue, the celebrated French missionary 
and traveller in China, Tartary, and other parts 
of ‘the East, gives us a glimpse of the dairy cus- 
toms among the sacred tribes of the Thibetian 
Mountains. 


The long-tailed cows are so restive and difficult 
to milk, that, to keep them at all quiet, the 
herdsman has to give them a calf to lick mean- 
while. But for this device, not a single drop of 
milk could be obtained from them. 

One day a Lama herdsman, who lived in the 
same house with ourselves, came with a long and 
dismal face, to announce that his cow had calved 
during the night, and that, unfortunately, the 
calf was dying. It died in the course of the day. 
The Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast and 
stuffed it with hay. 

This proceeding surprised us at first, for the 
Lama had by no means the air of a man likely 
to give himself the luxury of a cabinet of natural 
history. When the operation was completed we 
found that the hay-calf had neither feet nor head; 
whereupon it occurred to us that, after all, it was 
perhaps a pillow that the Lama contemplated. 

We were in error; but the error was not dissi- 
pated till the next morning, when our herdsman 
went to milk his cows. Seeing him issue forth, 
the pail in one hand and the hay-calf under the 
other arm, the fancy occurred to us to follow him. 

His first proceeding was to put the hay-calf 
down before the cow. He then turned to milk 
the cow herself. The mamma at first opened 
enormous eyes at her beloved infant; by degrees 
she stooped her head towards it, then smelt at it, 
sneezed three or four times, and at last proceeded 
to lick it with the most delightful tenderness. 

This spectacle grated against our sensibilities; 
it seemed to us that he who first invented this 
parody upon one of the most touching incidents 
in nature must have been a man without a heart. 

A somewhat burlesque circumstance occurred 
one day to modify the indignation with which 
this treachery inspired us. By dint of caressing 
and licking her little calf, the tender parent one 
fine morning ripped it open. The hay issued 
from within, and the cow, manifesting not the 
slightest surprise nor agitation, proceeded tran- 
quilly to devour the unexpected provender. 


—_———__+~ 9 —___—__— 

THE CZAR ON HIS VACATION. 

At the warm springs of Nassau, in the town of 
Ems, the Franco-Prussian war was started. It 
is a famous watering-place for kings and emper- 
ors, and if they have no quarrel on hand with 
each other, they can make themselves very agree- 
able to everybody else. The New York Herald 
correspondent thus sketches imperial Alexander 
in vacation: 


The Emperor of Russia seemed to take an espe- 
cial pleasure in going about unattended during 
his stay at Ems, and roamed so far away from the 
town that he must often have been addressed by 
strangers, and probably met with some adven- 
tures as amusing as those of Haroun al Raschid. 

He seemed to put himself purposely in the way 
of such things. He spoke to every one who had 
claim on his notice, and was evidently gratified 
when accosted, for probably he had few opportu- 
nities of talking to other people upon equal terms; 
and it must be refreshing for him to get rid of 
ceremony in this out-of-the-way country place 
and its neighborhood. 

He behaved much like a large landed proprie- | 
tor in the midst of his estates, who has a natural 
right to feel at home. 

Sometimes he stopped to gossip with a bevy of 
young girls, and gave the rose which he carried 
in his hand to the prettiest of them, for he is a 
correct judge of beauty, and, no doubt, every 
leaf of the rose he gave with such a winning 
smile and such gracious words, will be treasured 
up for years to come as things of value “far 


Great results followed from this habit of the | abeve rubies.” 


Sometimes he talked with old gentlemen or la- 


watching his opportunity, selected an especially | dies, and sat down beside them till their faces 


| dark night for getting in through the window of! were radiant with “the grace that doth hedge a 
the apothecary’s little back-room behind the j king.” 





Once I saw him meet a hump-backed man, who 
made him a profound, morose bow, and was 
sidling off sidewise in a fright, when the Emper- 
or beckoned to him, and laid his hand kindly on 
the humpbacked man’s shoulder; then they 
walked on together. He even slackened that 
mighty stride of his for the humpbacked man, 
and I observed that he was always particularly 
gentle with the afflicted and the infirm. 

When he had walked for awhile he returned to 
drink again at the springs, and mingled famil- 
iarly with the crowd around the Kursaal, con. 
ducting himself in every respect as a private per- 
son in search of harmless amusement. 

There were never any policemen near him, nor 
any one of his household; no friend of whom he 
made a constant companion. So that a commer- 
cial traveller, with the requisite effrontery, might 
have gone straight up to him and offered his pat- 
terns for the inspection of the mightiest sovereign 
upon earth. I dare say he would have got an 
order, for the word “‘no”’ is certainly not frequent 
upon the Czar’s lips. 


—~+>>- 
+o 





- THE BEAUTY OF PARNASSUS. 
Mount Parnassus, the ancient fabled abode of 

the Muses, became among enlightened nations a 

name for poetic inspiration itself. The real Par- 


| nassus, save that its trees and grass are not equal 


to ours, has some fine natural features which re- 
mind one of California. Mr. Roberts, of the Utica 
Observer, lately visiting in Greece, writes as fol- 
lows of this famous classic mountain: 


Parnassus is the highest mountain in this part 
of Greece. It was practically inaccessible and its 
summit unknown. It was so remote that imagi- 
nation might revel about it. It was the haunt of 
nature, unsullied and unsubdued. It was high, 
often above the cloud; pure, always covered by a 
mantle of snow; picturesque, for it mounts from 
height to height, and rises from different points 
of view. 

The dawn tinges it with its most beauteous 
hues, and the sun at its setting loves to linger 
about it. Apollo had his chosen temple on its 
slope, and the mysteries of the oracle gathered 
the devout of the world to the valley at its base, 
so the poetry of every language derives its in- 
spiration from Parnassus, and genius, untray- 
elled, yet drinks from the Castalian waters. 

An Englishman, whom we met, hunting for 
birds and their eggs, assured us that on the 
slopes of Parnassus eagles and vultures are found 
in numbers wonderful. One of our soldiers made 
the echoes ring with his musket, and brought to 


us a hare still struggling in death wounds. The 
plateaus are sometimes rich in wild flowers. 
Wild roses and the ox-eyed daisy abound. The 


delicate wild morning-glory peers modestly from 
the ground the gorgeous poppy is liberal with 
its decorations of crimson. The blue lupins 
are conspicuous; the tiny forget -me- nots, the 
nemophitz, the blue-bells, and buttercups larger 
than ours, are common, and the pinkish-purple 
camomile creeps along the ground everywhere. 





o> 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER, LITTLE 
BOY ?” 

How it comforts a distressed child to fancy 
that question asked him by a founr-footed friend! 
The faculty of sympathy in dumb pets has never 
yet been fully tried, and sometimes it seems as 
if they understood children better than they do 
older people. A correspondent of Our Dumb 
Animals gives a pleasing reminiscence of a fiery 
horse that was named after the famous Bucepha- 
lus: 


My father had a fine cream-colored horse, I 
was always fond of petting when a child. I 
often gathered an apronful of clover and brought 
it to him by handfuls. He always greatly en- 
joyed the treat, and looked around for it, when- 
ever I came trudging about in search of eggs. 

One day I was crying about some childhood 
grief, and came into old Bucy’s stable, and 
walked up by his head to pat his neck, as was my 
custom. That noble old fellow bent down his 
high head and laid it against my shoulder, keep- 
ing it there until I moved away. I have never for- 
gotten that act of genuine sympathy, nor the al- 
most human look of affection that accompanied 
it. He was a fiery fellow, too, needed a steady 
hand to hold him when in harness, and would 
not bear even the shadow of a whip in his sight. 


————————_+oe—__—__ 


A HAY-FIELD INCIDENT. 


Every farmer’s boy has a dozen or two of these 
bee incidents in his memory to laugh over. “It 
is one of the pleasures of haying,” says the Poult- 
ney (Vt.) Journal, “to break up bumble-bees’ 
nests.” 


A Hampton youth was laboring in the hay 
field, and thinking of the prospect of a water 
melon crop this year, when he suddenly became 
convinced that there was a bumble-bee’s nest in 
his vicinity. He imparted the information to 
the older help, who laughed him to scorn, and 
demanded to be shown not the number, but the 
place of the enemy. The boy gave the desired 
information, and then took up a strong position 
about forty-four feet away. The man reclined 
over the nest with as much hay in his hands as 
he could grasp. His first movements were char- 
acterized by caution, but, becoming bolder, he 
began to stir the soil around the nest with con- 
siderable energy. Shortly after, he was seen 
moving around the lot with an enthusiasm that 
was remarkable. He also seemed anxious to dis- 
pose of the hay. His report, handed in at an- 


| other part of the field was “We have met the 
j enemy, and we are his.” 
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For the Companion. 
SIx. 
By Kate L. Colby. 


Alice, and Sadie, and Julia, and May, 
Bess and the baby, all busy at play, 
All, in a tender and motherly way, 
Putting their dolls to bed. 
Six little heads with the curls twistc:l over, 
Bobbing about like the bees in the elover, 
When the June sun, like a lawless lover, 
Kisses the field rose red. 





Rag, and rubber, and sawdust, and wax, 
Disciplined stern and disciplined lax; 
Dolls in night gear, lying stiff on their backs, 
(He who could scoff is a vandal). 
In through the window slants sunlight a stream, 
One little mother looks up from her dream 
Over the baby, and cries with a scream ,— 
“Ets sin’ them to sleep wiv a tandel.”’ | 


j 


Ankle ties shiny flash swiftly about, 
Matches are sought for, with rush and with rout, 
Eager wee hands fetch the candlestick out, 
Ah, what would you give for a sight? | 
Cluster of dimples and curls in a batch, 
Waiting in breathless excitement the scratch, 
Bright eyes and cheeks flaming up with the match, 
“Now ’ets mate believe it is night.’ 


Then back to their play, and a wandering wind 

Comes loitering up some playmate to find, 

And thinking this flame very much to its mind, 
Goes in for a regular spree. \ 

Pale little flame and the wandering wind, | 

Flicker and flow to theirown merry mind, | 

Fluttering curtain that floweth behind, | 
Wafts near their revel to see. 


| 
Little ones crooning their low lullabys, | 
Love in their accents and peace in their eyes, 
Hear, with a feeling of woeful surprise, 
Sudden strange crackling behind them ; 
Turn, and behold, in a horrible maze, 
Tossing before their terrified gaze, 
Drapery curtain, all caught in a blaze, 
Burning so bright as to blind them. 





Do you think they abandon the field? Not a bit. 

They rise to the moment, these wee ones of grit, 

Their faces with flame and with courage are lit, 
As on to the rescue they rush. 

Some men in the street, beholding the flare, 

Come leaping up suddenly over the stair, 

And what do you think that they see in the glare, 
And what do they hear in the hush? 


They see a spent candle—a wild flame that whirls 
Before a half-circle of six little girls, 
See six little heads thrusting forward their curls, 

(A background of dolls robed in white), 
See each crimson cheek, like a trumpeter’s blown, 
Hear deep, puffing breaths, ’tween a sigh and a 

groan, 

With which they are blowing the fire out alone, 

In this wonderful, make-believe night. 





For the Companion. 
BENNIE’S FIRST PARTY. 
By Archie Fell, 

“Tt was a “’nif’cent party,”’ Bennie said. Ben- 
nie was nd three years old, but he liked to use 
the same words his mamma did, clipping off one 
or both ends to make them fit his mite of a 
mouth, 

The party was made on purpose for little folks 
like Bennie. There were red shoes and blue 
shoes, yellow, white and bronze button boots. 

“Bennie no painted s’oes,”’ said our baby, look- 
ing dolefully at the plain black ones, which his 
mamma considered most suitable for boys. 

But his mamma knew that was only the first 
lesson in the party primer, and that Bennie 
would have to learn it some time. So she gave 


and blue, and yellow shoes flew over the pretty | 
green carpet, for all the world like butterflies in | 
a meadow. | 


| other, as high as Bennie could have reached on 


| nuts; the next, candies; and so on, while from 
‘the upper 


| the candies and fruit, as if they loved sweet 


| Steeples,”? Mamie Howes said. 


| colored party primer, 


THE 





Ben- | 


| 
| 


By-and-by they went out to supper, each little | 


boy-hand holding fast four tiny, girlish fingers. 


I wish you could have seen that supper-table. 
Bennie winked very fast, to make sure he was | 
wide awake. | 

First, there was a different picture on each lit- | 
tle china plate, dogs and lambs, kittens, and | 
roses, and birds, chickens and children, bears, 
horses, daisies and tulips. Then, beside each | 
plate, was a glass of milk and a tiny tumbler of | 
jelly. . 

Baskets of cake stood all around, and in the | 
centre were tall glass dishes, standing one in an- 


tiptoe. The lowest one held oranges; the next, 


one, which was filled with flowers, 
sprays of myrtle and smilax crept down among 


things, too. 

There were four other vases of flowers, one 
large cake with a sugar soldier on top, and “two 
Bennie thought 
she was right, till they began passing it around | 
in saucers, Then his blue eyes grew very round, | 





the 
and when no one seemed to remember him, —1| 


| 
began to feel rather grieved. 
“Me no pink soup, mamma,” he said. 
No one would ever think, to look at the gayly- 
what hard lessons there 
are in it; but mamma knew they must all be 
| learned, so she dropped half-a-dozen sweet crack- 
ers on the pretty china plate, saying, “The pink 
soup is very cold, and Bennie always eats hot 
soup at home; he will make these do instead, 
wont he?” 
Bennie looked sober, but he had been taught 
obedience before, so he only nodded his curly 
head and took a long sip of milk, holding the 
glass tightly with ten fat little fingers and 
thumbs. Just then he noticed that the little girl 
sitting opposite hadn’t eaten a mouthful of any 
thing, and he was quite sure she wanted to cry. 


YOUTHS 


him the big album, and left him showing the pic-! 
tures to little Mamie Howes, who wore two tiny | 
gold bracelets, and always said, “If “ou p’ease.” 

They didn’t please to look at pictures long; it | 
was better fun to watch the others play. 
nie clapped his hands, and thumped the wee bits | 

of black boots, up and down, to see how the red, | 





He forgot all about the “pink soup” watching 
her turn her little frosted cake over and over, 
and wondering if the “ery” choked her throat, 
as it did his, sometimes, when mamma made 
him “swallow it right down.” 

Pretty soon one of the ladies asked her what 
was the matter. 

“T know,” said Mamie Howes; “she’s dot a Vin- 
bwother, an’ her al’ays eats supper togever.”’ 

To be sure, everybody had forgotten that Jamie 
and Jessie Lee could never eat a single meal un- 
less they sat side by side. So a place was made 
for Jessie beside her twin-brother, who whis- 
pered, “You didn’t more’n half cry, did you, Jes- 
sie? I was ’fraid you’d forget mamma said we 
mustn’t. I just bited my cake, it looked so 
good, but you shall have the whole rest of it.” 

If all the party lessons were like that, Bennie’s 
mamma wouldn’t care how soon he went through 
the primer. 

——_—__—_+@>—_ 
A MOCKING-BIRD. 


Our neighbor, Mrs. Dodd, has a mocking-bird, 
whose name is Charley. Charley has a house as 
large as four ordinary cages; and in there he 
jumps, and flutters, and whistles to his heart’s 
content. 

Of course you know, from the name, that these 
birds are fond of imitating all sorts of noises. 
When Carrie laughs loudly, Charley hops down 
from his perch, turns his head one side, and lis- 
tens attentively; then up he jumps again and 
gives Carrie’s laugh back to her in fine style. 

One night, after everybody had gone to bed, 
Mrs. Dodd heard the cat in the room. She asked 
Mr. Dodd to get up and put her out; but he came 
back to bed without finding any cat, and they 
were just going to sleep, when they heard a dis- 
tinct “Mew, mew, mew.” 

Up got Mr. Dodd again; but he could find no 
cat, though he made a thorough search. So, 
thinking it must have been a mistake, he lay 
down for the third time. 

He had hardly closed his eyes, when the sound 
came again, “Mew, mew, mew!” “It cannot be 
a mistake,” said Mrs. Dodd. “TJ will find you, 
Mistress Puss, if it takes me all night to do it.” 
So she got up and opened the door and listened. 

Pretty soon she burst intoa laugh. “It is no 
cat at all,” she said. “It is that little rascal of a 
Charley!” And, sure enough, it was the mock- 
ing-bird, amusing himself in the middle of the 
night by giving an imitation of the cat. 

But it is not often that Charley practices at 
such improper hours or annoys anybody with 
the sound of his voice. His usual notes are the 
very perfection of melody. His taste is exquis- 
ite. e gives, by turns, the sweetest music of 








all the singing birds, and far outdoes them all.— 
' The Nursery. 





COMPANION. 














Enigmas, wenene, Sinittiens &e. 
i. 
THIRTY HIDDEN AUTHORS. 


“Dick, take care, you must not bestow even a look 
at the Bedlam behind the screen, where not a single 
— ray from the bright upper world ever en- 


“So spake, in warning, old Smith, the mill owner, 
toa reckless, headlong fellow, young, and robust as 
a hart, even though his face betrayed the effects of 
illicit associations. 

The person thus addressed stood on a doorstep, 
openly gazing into a saloon, but turned to depart on 
hearing the words, worthy and true, even though 
somewhat poetical, of his aged friend. “It is h: ind,’ 
sighed he, “to resist the appetite whieh burns with- 
in me. Joseph used to warn me of the evils that 
would ensue. ‘That tawdry den,’ urged the old man, 
‘is certainly less attractive than the Swiss cottage 
with the verdant evergreens and the nodding beec he 
Error is a downward road, where eve ry step helps 
to increase the speed,” murmured the youth de- 
spondently. 

“What, Dick, enslave yourself when, by that sprig 
of hawthorn enshrined on your breast, I allow El- 
len, at least, still trusts your manhood? Go home— 
resume work in my mili—eradicate your appetite by 
hard labor, and then wed Ellen—proud daughter of 
» South—worthiest of all.” 

Dick exercised the powers of his will, isolated 


; suppose his mamma knew why,—poor Bennie | himself from vicious companions, and conquered. 


Lucius Goss, 
2. 
REBUS. 





A scene of confusion. 


3. 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE. 
How often love’s imprints 
Have on me been bestowed, 
While o’er me richest tints 
Of rosy red have glowed. 


A flashing gleam of rage 
From ‘neath a scowling brow 
Of sinner, saint or sage, 
Betrays my presence now. 
Iam a mighty power 
For right, or for the wrong; 
There scarcely flies an hour 
But what I sway the throng. 


4, 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Lam a word of letters four; 
Iam as old at least as earth; 
I fly as on the winged wind,— 
No man o’erestimates my worth. 


If you should completely turn 
rom head to foot my name about, 
Although for ages I have lived, 
Immediately you put me out. 


When thus thrown out, take off my head, 
Behind my foot just let it swing,— 

And now, aon zh I still exist, 
Iam a very little thing. 


Should now this morsel’s head fall off 
And closely to its foot be bound, 
Then I become a stubborn fact, 
And in all newspapers I’m found. 
x. Y.Z 
5. 
REBUS. 





Good advice. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i. Leaka E. 


ViolincellO 
Nap tha 
NestlinG. 
FencinG. 
Eugen eE. 
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then you will be content. 
ynome, Novel, Ovens, Menai, Elsie. 
. Purse-eve-ear. (Persevere.) 


5. Bad bores, absorbed. Severer, reverse, En- 


rages, as green. Armed, dream. 


2. Be pure, be* stable, not discouraged by trifles, 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A SIGNIFICANT Factr.—Since the production of the new 
Elast:e Truss, which is worn with so much comfort, and 
which retains the rupture secure at all times, it is said 
that most of the makers of the rigid metal Trusses ae 
abandoned their business in despair. The new S 
sent by mail every where at a remarkably reasons 
price by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadw: 'y> 
city, who send full descriptive Circulars free on a 
tion. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner 
Street, Boston. 


Ladies. Save your Dresses! 


BY USING 


**Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.”’ 


It loops the dress ¢ 
in the Latest 
Style. lit 
changes the 
“train” into a 
“straight front” 
walking dvess in 
one second, 
and backagain as 
quickly! Can be 
changed from one 
dress to another 
in two min- 
utes. “‘Lhey 
give perfect 
Satisfaction ’ 
is the verdict of 
all whotry them 
They save many 
: . times their cost 
yThe cut Show the inside of skir in onedress. This 
* Exsvaror” fixed in. “Elevator” is the 
only one that will let the avons, dow n after being ele- 
vated. CAUTION.—bewa IMIPATIONS, as they 
are WORSE ha WORT at ; , See that each isstamped 
“Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” Price 45 cents each, 
MAILED FREE. Wholesale, #30 per —— GR ery 
OFFER. TWO “Elevators” will be given FREE 
Premium to those who Subscribe for “SMITH’s ILL C s- 
TRATED PATTERN BAZA ait one year, sending One 
Dollar and Ten Cents. Best and cheapest Fashion Book 
in the world. Send stamp for Illustrated C atalogue. Ad- 
dress P, O. Box 5055. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LAM B'S 


S the only Machine 
that can knit all 
sizes of work, and nar- 
row and widen it; that 
can shape and com- 
PLETE, Without hand- 
finishing, seamless Ho- 
siery, Gloves and Mit- 
tens, or Knit them in 


KNITTING 
M AC H I N E all sizes; or knit 


Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, 8 
j ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 
per cent. Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. 
mer trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into 
| Knit Goods. Women mako &5 a day withit. Agents 
Wanted. Send stamp for Samples of work, and re# 
| duced Price List. Address, LAMB KNITTING MA- 
| CHINE CO., at Chicopee F alls, Mass.; Cincinnati, O., or 
| C hie AZO, Ill. 39—4t 


























$15 00 SHOT GUN. 


| A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; ware 
ranted UN twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 





besent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send st: unp for cireular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 34--26t 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, 








3oston. 


“- 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FOUNTAIN STEAM WASHER. 


Saves clothes, saves women, 
saves money. saves labor, 
saves time, fits any boiler, 
lasts for years. Every one 
warranted or money refund- 
ed. Direction with each, In 
ordering, send size, length 
and width of wash-boiler. 
State and County rights for 
sale. Price $3. Address or 
callon FOUNTAIN STEAM 
WASHER CO., 5 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 39 








Prouty’s New Amateur Press. 
SELF-INKING. 

A beautiful little machine, perfectly adjusted, easily 
managed, doing the nicest printing with ease and rapidity. 
No amateur will buy any other after seeing this in opera- 
tion. Price $65; with steel shaft, $68. Send stamp for 
circular to GEO. W. SAFFORD & *CO., 172 Washington 
St. ., Boston. 39—4t 


ONG HAND SHORTE NED. Plain rules for 
abbreviating and contracting, as practiced by the old 
copyists and record writers, by which much time ‘and ma- 
terial are saved. Now first reduced to rule. Easily ac- 
quired and practiced, and readily read. Most valuable to 
authors, clerks, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
students, etc. To which is added a dictionary of abbrevi- 
“—. Price 15 cents 
nd-Book of Out-Door Games. Among others 
in this ;volitime will be found directions and rules for the 
following Games and Sports: Angling, Rowing, Skating, 
Croquet, Cricket, Football, Prisoner’s Base, Quoits, Skit- 
tles, Hurling, Rounders, Slings, Hop Scotch, Leap Frog, 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, etc., etc. ‘l'wenty illustra- 
tions. Price 15 cents. 

Elephant’s Carpet Bag of Fun. Twenty-five il- 
lustrations, and any mica of Laughable Stories, Funny 
Adventures, Queer Conundrums, Terrific Puns and Witty 
Savings. Price 15 cents. 

Fun for All. Or Chips from the Elephant’s Trunk. 
Thirty large, comic Illustrations, and a great variety of 
Witty Sayings, Humorous Jokes, etc. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS CoM PANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York 38 


THE FAMOUS BEAU- 
N G L | S H TIES of the Court of 
Charles II. were. a 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. They never have 
ragged soles, wear longer, 
and cost no more, a- 


dies, make your dealers get them for you, The place w mee 
the channel is cut shows on the sole. 39— 








GLAS VISITING CARDS. Red, Blue, Green, 
clear and transparent. Your name beautifully 
srinted on 1 doz., in GOLD, for 50c, postpaid; 3 doz., $1.00. 

| Bamples 10c. Must hare Agents everywhere. Ontfits, 25¢, 

F, W. STILES & CO., Springfield, Vt. 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tne Comranron is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENY for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters w henever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your.paper 

hows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

f is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unk 83 this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible ail arrearages are paid,and 
their papers are ordered to be disc ontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 























THE CHINAMAN’S NOISES. 

The grade of refinement and sentiment—and we 
may say morality—of a nation is marked in no small 
degree by the sounds its people utter, either by voice 
or instrument. only by cul- 
tivation, and the highest music is a sign of the high- 
est cultivation. Temple Bar says: 

The Chinese talking is a series of hard sounds, 
jerks, digs and snaps. The sneezed aspirates, S, T, 
Z, make one’s flesh creep. Quarrelling is indescriba- 
bly overpowering, and makes one’s blood—though 
no coward—curdle to water, so ferociously bitter are 
the shrill sounds emitted. 

Yet still there isa more terrible ordeal to come— 
Chinese music. It is simply odious and revolting to 
every feeling of harmony, melody, sympathetic ca- 
dence, or dulcet sound of any description suggested 
by musical nature. It is nasal, screeching, yowling, 
mee-mawing, wailing,—every sound excruciating to 
ears refined. Two tom-cats encountering on a mid- 
night prowl, are faint though truthful illustrations 
of that fearful rending of the air. Add to that an 
enraged turkey-cock viewing red, an indignant gan- 
der, two pea-fowls, and a bewildered donkey, doubt- 
ful about most things in life, and his next supper 
especially, and you will have the chromatic scale of 
Chinese music. 

Whether Chinese are endowed by Providence with 
sonorous bass voices, syinpathetic baritones, or thrill- 
ing sensational tenors, I do not know. I never heard 
any thing but falsetto, and that of the most agonizing 
quality—more or less husky, more or less shrill. 


Noise becomes “music” 


- > 


A NEW TAIL, 

The old conundrum which directs curtailed rats 
and monkeys to the re-tailer for a new ne-plus-ultra, 
ceases to be a joke in the kingdom of fishes, if the 
following be true. Mr. Buckland, the Eng- 
lish naturalist, is authority for the statement that 
many kinds of fresh-water fish perfectly recover a 
lost fin or tail by re-growth, in about six weeks’ time. 
In the Naturalist Mr. F. W. Clark adds 
his own observation on a single case in a Boston 
aquarium several months ago, while the fishes in 
this collection were diseased with a growth of fun- 
gus or fish-leprosy. 


Frank 


American 


Among the specimens attacked by the fungus was 
& young goldii h, which by some unknown means, 
had lost its tai The fungus covered the whole 
stump of the tail; the fish became sick, and was ap- 
parently dying. Mr. Clark's attention having been 
called to the case, he at once concluded that he had 
some parasite to deal with, and resolved to exam- 
ine it. 

He applied a few drops of nitric acid to the tail- 
stump, allowing it to remain a moment or two, after 
which he rinsed it off in clean water and put the fish 
back in the tank. The parasite, of course, was 
killed; the patches of the fungus sloughed off and 
the fish was soon well. 

In the course of a few days, he thought he saw the 
fungus again appearing on the affected part; but on 
looking closely, found that the appearance was 
really ‘due to the growth of new rays. A month 
later a new tail-fin, about a fourth of an inch long, 
had appeared, and three months from the time of 
the experiment, the fish was undistiguishable from 
others of the same species in the aquarium, 
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CAUGHT. 

People found in the wrong place sometimes sutler 
mortification when called upon to tell how they came 
there; but we presume no thief ever felt more “un- 
lucky” than the Frenchman whose adventure is re- 
lated below. 

A very eomical conclusion to a very ordinary theft 
took place in Paris recently. A sneg ak-thief entered 
a gentleman's apartment one afte rnoon by means of 
false keys, and procee dled to ransack drawers ond 
closets in search of valuates. To his pnb he 
found neither jewels, money, nor any portable volu- 
ables, so he finally concluded to trest himself to a 
how suit o: clothes, 









| thing can be done in that line. 





THE 
















Accordingly he sels ‘ected a nice outfit, including 
| shir stockings and widerwen d them out on the 
| bed, and proceeded to. remove his own garments. 
Just : 18 he had got to the critical point when his own 
clothes were off and the new oncs were not on, he 


heard some one open the outer door of the apart- 
ment. 

He scrambled under the bed in all haste, and while 
lying purdu there he heard the new-comer prowling 
round the room, opening drawers, &c., and finally 
heard him depart. He then cre pt out, but what was 
his horror to find that the second individual had been 
a brother-thief, and that not only the clothes he h: ad | 
been about to put on were gone, but his own suit as | 
well, 

Whilst he was in the midst of a search for some | 
other garment, he was again disturbed by the opening 
of a door, and this time he popped intoa closet. This 
last arrival proved to be the owner of the apartment, 
who, finding his furniture 
ing appare ‘¥ gone, proceeded to search for the male- | 
factor, and soon discovered the poor, shivering crim- | 
inal in the closet. He summoned the police 
him into custody, and the fellow was conveye 
station-house wrapped in a blanket, and piteously 
declaring that he had stolen nothing; that, on the 
contrary, he had been robbed, basely robbed, of all 
his clothing. 


in disorder and his wear- | 





——- — 


IN BAD COMPANY. 

Innocence beats science entirely, once in a while, 
in ability to manage things. We never heard of any 
way to handle a skunk with impunity, till the fol- 
lowing appeared in the Grand Junction (Iowa) 
Headlight, and we presume in this case the handler 
would be puzzled to tell how he did it. 


The little four-year son of one of our citizens 
has had an experience with a pet ho has not here- 
tofore been domesticated. * few days ago his fa- 
ther returned home and the en: said he had a dog 
out in a box, which he wished his father to see. 
After considerable urging, the father conelnded that 
he would go and see the pup. There had been a 
dry-goods box placed in the door-yard, bottom-side 
up, and the “little dog” ran in and out at pleasure 
through a place where the box had been broken. 
The father was surprised on approaching the box to 
see the child run up and take hok 1 of—not a dog— 
but a large skunk, the child had been petting and 
playing with for several hours. His skunkship | 
seemed to enjoy the sport as well as the boy, and | 
would allow itself to be fondled just like a kitten, | 
without doing the mean things that some people’s 
skunks do.’ 


> 
CALIFORNIA RAISINS, 

raises great wheat crops, and is famous 
The farmers are turning 
their attention to raisin-making, and think a good 
The Alta Califor- 


Californi: 
for big pears and grapes. 





nian says: 


Enough white Muscat grapes will be converted in- 
to raisins this vear to show what California can do 
in that line. We expect them to command a price 
fully equal to the best imported. Our vineyardists | 
have shown much enterprise by importing all the | 
most noted varieties of European grapes; but they | 
have until lately overlooked the Peruvian Huasco, | 

n sof which have been ordered by several gen- | 

We have tasted some 











c Ww 
tl. men, tiuaseo rais ins dried | 





in the shade. They have a strong, pec uliar and | 
= asant flavor and aroma, are large in siz fog 
small seeds, and deserve to rank among the best. 








They willin a few years be 
Since the drawbacks to the 
several of the largest vineyards in the Sierra Nevada 
have been or are to be grafted with the white Museat, 
which is much preferred for raisins to any other | 
grape in the State. The Huasco will be its rival. 


numerous in Califor 
protit of wine-mak 






in. 
r 
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TOO SUSPICIOUS, 
People who are always on the lookout lest others 
overreach them or find out their secrets, are very 
apt to stand in their own light and overreach them- | 
selves. <A suspicious Irishman may teach the moral. | 
The ‘e in an Eastern | 


followit 1g colloquy took pl 
post-office: “lL say, Mr. Postmast 
for me?” 
“Who are you, my good sir?” 
“Tm meself, that’s who Tam. 
“Well, what is your name ?”’ 
“Aw what do you want wid the name? 
the litther?”’ 
“T want to find the lett 
“Well, Pat Byrne, th 
“No, sir, there is none 


r, is there a litther | 


Isn’t it on 





» is one.” 
» if ve must have it.’ 
for Pat Byrne.” 








“Ts there no way to get in there but through this! 
pane of glass?” | 
“No, sir.” | 
“It’s well for ve there isn’t. I'd teach ye better 


But 
sorra a 


‘utleman’s name. 
all, oo Pmeven © id ye; 


manners than to insist on a ¢ 
lidn’t git it, after 
bit is me name Byrne. 





~ - 
GALLANTRY. 


A lady in Rome, Ga., having attained her one hun- 
dredih year, has received the honor of a serenade, 
This is what we call a piece of real gallantry. It is 
no credit to honor a pretty young woman in this mu- 
sical way, when her brow is white as her pillow, and 
her eyes are as bright as the stars which are winking 
overhead; but to serenade wrinkles shows an appre- 
ciation of woman without regard to her accidents, 
which cannot be sufficiently commended.— Tribune. 








The virtue of such a compliment would depend 
rather on whether the old lady liked it or not—we 
should think. 

- ~ - 
UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

It wont do to ask random questions in Sabbath | 
schools. Bright children may give very natural an- 
swers, but too ludicrous for listeners to keep their | 
gravity. Here is a case in point: 

A Sunday school teacher was giving a lesson on 
Ruth. She wanted to bring out the kindness of 
Boaz in commanding the reapers to drop larger 
handfuls of wheat. 

“Now, children,” she said, “Boaz did pee nice 
thing for Ruth; can you tell me what it wa 

“Married her!” said one of the boys. 





———_—__—_ 


A FEW days ago a lady of Bloomfield, Ia., went 
to the post-oflice and asked for some stamps. The 
clerk handed her some green ones. She asked him 
if he didn’t have any pink; her stationery was pink, 


and she wanted stamps to match 


YOUTEH’S 


| Oil will be 


| gree than this. 
| human flesh.—Y. Y. Independent. 


| offered to Agents. 
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| permanent employment to all who desire. 








COMPANION. 


{ 








TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if your Liver istorp:d. | 
Com. 
HOUSEKEEPING made easy a1 m" home attractive when 
furnished with new ele e from Vaine’s man- 





end for 


141 Frie 


ufactory, 





rice list. ~ 











VEGETI blood, reno tes 
the whole lieal proper ative, 
Tonic, Solv Com. | 


Wuetner for use on man 





rbeast, Merchant’s Gargling 
found an inv e Liniment, and worthy of | 
use by every resident in the land. We know of no propri- 

etary medicine or article now used in the United States 
which shares the good will of the people to a greater de- | 
Yellow wrapper for animal, and white for 
Com. 








To Owners of Horses. 
T Oo ONE WHO HAS EVER USED DR. TO- 
BIAS’ Horse Venetian Liniment will ever be without 
it. Itisa certain cure for Colic, Sore ‘throat, Cuts, Bruis- 
es, Old Sores. Warranted superior to any other; in pint 
bottles, at One Dollar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 


Park Place, New York. 
per day at home. Terms Free. "Address 


9 
$5 to $2 0 GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 17 
GENTS WANTED. New Chromos—Cherry Girls, 
ZA the pair 50 cts. W. bk. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 
yLASS CARDS. ‘n, Red, White, Blue. Your 
¥ name! nted in gold on 1 dozen for 30cts. 
3 dozen, 75 cts pod oy ‘aungies l0cts. HARVEY B 
GRAVES, Warsaw. N. ¥. 38—2t 
FREE SAMPLE to Agents. Lapigs’ 
NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp. 
38—ly DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
9! - CALLING C. ARDS, 7 7 tints, 20cts.; 
Glass, 13 tor 30 cts.; Marble or Snowflake, 
ets. Outfit, l0 cts. Address J. B. HustTep, Nassau, N. re 
i EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use oe Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. | 
Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., New York. 
4 SCROLL CARDS of Birds in Gold and Various 
Colors, with Blank for Name, ct for 20 cents, or 20 
Address, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 








thors 











Com BINATION 


Chromo 20 | 
15 for 





for 10 cents. 





40—13t 
YLASS CARDS, yellow, blue, green n and red. Your | 
WH name beautitully printed in gold on one dozen and | 


sent, ponte, for 30 cents, by D. E. SIMMONS, Somer- 
set, Mass. 40—It_ | 





‘the old ¢ 
a “ah ge 


OHN ‘. FRE NCH, . Printe Yr, is still | 
a a Sena 25 ce t your name printed in ele 
t t type on 50 tit 50 Snowfl: uke cards 50 cents. 

‘Ad ieee, 391 Main Street, Bince kton, Msas. 40 | 


f AGENTS w: anted. to sell Finch’s Omamet ont: al 

500 Cards. #'ae similes of Elegant Penmans 

p ‘les in beautiful colors and Goid only 10 ¢ 
25 cts. Address FRANK FINCH, Clyde, N. ¥. 40—4t 


GTAMPs. k. Low Prices 43- 















Immense Stock. Low Prices 43- page i- | 
lustrated catilogue 25 cts, culars free for stamp. 
New England Stamp Co., Box 7, Concord, N. I. 
40—lt 


We are giv- | 





>- TO S12 perday. Particulars free. 

Ping more and better chances to A¢ gents than any | 
rer house in the world. Samples, enc ae you to go to | 
rk at once, on receipt of 50 cts. HAM & CO., 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 33—tt | 





292 





5( F IN ELY PRINTED Bris tol visiting cards sent 
>) Shi Send stamp (not postal card) for 
pelt 3 of Glass, M: ible and Snowflake ecards. Agents 
wanted, Comunissions 40 to50 percent. A... FULLER, 
| Brockton, Mass. 32 


( ATMEAL G yg pec 








rels, 





and cheapest | 








TOILET SOAF s 
QILV ER-VL< ATE ‘D W ARE polis hed with INDEXI- 
CAL SILVER SOAP wiil last anauy times longer | 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. | 





37—tf 

CAPITOL.—A Fine E ngre w= 

gs in the world, cov- 

should have it. 

person ordering five. 
Washington, D.C. 

EMINARY, ror Youne | 

LADIES, POUGHKEE Dt TCHESS CO. N.Y. | 

Course of study comprehensive. lusic and the Fine | 

Arts a speci hag For Cirenlars, addres 
32—8t .C. WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. | 












TNITED ST. ATE ; 


ins 





acres of £ sronnd. 
ri cents. One free to any 
Agents w: anted. JAS. Y. MILLER, 


Cetrae E HILL 





Ww ANTE D, AGENTS. —Worthy the special ail 
xperienuced canvassers, ‘“COLE’s Voy- 

line e mg rraving—childhood, vouth, man- 

Sold by subseription only. Price reduced 





pede oF 


od, old age. 
a the times, 










Nothing like it ever offered to the Amer- | Manufac sakes and Dealer in Every 
ican public. Rare eha ind inducements. Address, | Description of 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publi , Boston. 40—4t PRINTING MATERIAL, 
- | 351 ~djeral St.. Boston, Mass. 
JEW AND NE AT —Our assorted Visiting and Ad- | Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 


dress Card 
of Chromo, Gh 


ning an equal number 
Marble, 
Silver: ud Black. A pack 
posts} vaid, for 75 cents; 25 for 40 
gent’s outfit, 15 
-¥. 40—2t 





Snowfi: ike, 
rinted in Gold, 

of 50 (no two ali! e a 
cents 
cents. 





Z 
t. 










nts. 


0 
HARVEY B. GRAVES, Warsaw 


GOLDEN OPPORTU NITY !—To all who are 
fA willing to er in @ first-eliss paying business 
without capital. Indue ements superior to any ever 
adies or Gents, Country 









Stores and Zane a Goods Dealers can hear of a 
brilliant chance to ih stamp for cirentar | 
to MIL aan BROTHER Box 4774, New 


York cit 


3 MY, N RZ 3y the author “of | 
John Halitax, Gentleman.” In the Home Gvest 

for September. This superior illustrated monthly will be | 
sent ON TRIAL 3 months, on receipt of 25cts. We give 
Agents report 
from 20 to 100 names per day, Outfit, cont: aining six mag- 
niticent premitms, postp rid, on receipt ot $140. Address 

y EsT Pus. Co., Boston, Mass. P. “O. Box 2662. 


2eowly 

















Mercantile ‘Savi ings Institution, | 
No. 387 Washington St., Boston. | 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before Octo- | 
} ber 1, 1874, will draw interest from that date at the rate of 
| 6 per cent. per annum for all 6 months’ periods they re- 
main in Bank. Deposits remaining for less than 6 months 
will draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent. for all full cal- 
endar months they remain in <. The Institution has 
a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express protection of 
its de positors. 40—2t 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STB xr FPanN Ss. 1 
44 Sold by all dealers. _ly | 
| 


FOR THIRTY DAYS. 


Your name nicely printed on 50 Bristol Cards for only 
15 cents. Address, STANDARD CARD CO., Box 378, 
Brockton, Mass. 40—It 


7. Y PE Type put up expressly for ny od Print- 
4e ers by the New England Type Foundry, 

1035 Washineton Street, 

Fpeelinen book, 


Roston, Mass, Send = » for | 


| E. W. VAILL, 


| Printing-Presses 


| 10,000 in use. 


White and Tinted | ke t 


OCT. 1, 1974, 
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THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PAcMeER, of Chicago, with the dis 
assistance of Prof. L. O. Emrrson, of Bos 
gentlemen, in the Song Mon ARCH, present to tle 
book unrivalled for the use of 






SINGING CLASSES, 






whether in the form of StncinG SCHOOLS, or in Noryar 
Music SCHOOLS, CONVENTIONS, COLLEG ACADE- 
MIES, and the hizher Common SCHOOLS. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. PER DOZEN 8750, 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Piano-Forte, 





The Most Popular Method ever issued; 250,000 already 
sold, and the book is received, if any thing, with in 
ing favor from year to year. Teachers and Pupils i 








25,000 COPIES ANNUALLY!! 


Recently enriched by the addition of “CZERNY’ 's ae 
TERS ON THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIAN of 
SCHUMANN’S MAXIMS.” It is nowa book of 260) ya 


pages. 
PRICE $3 75. 









All books mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


f folding cane seat chairs for 
F the South and tropicalcountries, 
mero sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this advertisement. 


UESTION.—“low can I save my hair?” is a ques- 

tion daily asked. From sickness, excessive 1 bor or 
neglect, thousands find their hair gradually wasting away, 
and baldness usurping the place of this beautiful orna- 
ment. With tender care the thin locks are made to do 
double duty. In private life we seldom see a luxuriant 
growth of hair; and, in our public assemblies, we look 
down upon a glistening sea of bald heads. The exciting 
demands of our modern fife tax the energies and health of 
the most vigorous. Our crowning glory, the hair, is the 


40—1t 
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| first to suffer; and the scantily covered head mourntt — 
| drops its 


signal to half-mast. 
can I save my hai 

SWER, ~ Improve the general health. 
head cool and clean. Avoid excessive covering. Eradicate 
the dandruff. Heal the irritated scalp. BURNETT’s Co- 
COAINE will surely kill dandruff, cleanse the scalp, stimu- 
late the fibres and restore the natural action, upon which 
the growth of the hair depends. It has given relief in the 
worst cases. Itisa scientific preparation, free from irri- 





‘The question returns, “How 


Keep the 





| tating matter; a promoter of the growth of the hair; the 


best and cheapest Harm DREssSING in the world 


; NOVELTY 





The best yet invented for Amateur 
| and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 





¥. ; Kelly, "heer & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
cet § — a ; 8S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 





Se x for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SGSASRSDSS§ 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
e ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
20) » ecards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 


ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 2 


DRAWING INSTRUMEN ‘TS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SCOPE, magnifies 10,000 times, price 
eatalocues, in four —. sent to any ad- 
eiptof 10 cents each. Part 1, Mathematical 
Part 2, Optical Instruments; Part 3, Magic 
Part 4, P hilosophical Instruments. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
610 Broadway, N. Y., 924 Chestnut Street, , Philadelphia. 
Mention you saw this in Fouth’s Companion. 3 











Horse HOLD Me. R 
$6. 









Instruments ; 
Lanterns; 





Special sale of new type m 
founts for Amateurs. Catalogue 
= sent by ISEPH WATSON, 

= Manufacturer of the Young 
America Printing Press, 53 Murray Street, New York, and 






| 8 Province Street, Boston Mass. 


Young America Printing Press. 
Full particulars » Lee. to this excellent 
press sent by JOS PSON, 53 Murray 
Street, New York, a 8 Province St., Boston, 
Mass. 34—12t 





Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
| A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 





vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY 
33—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 





Best 
Printing Presses.7%4/,7:1 
S6S for Ba La- $1 Size for oe 

bels, Envelopes, &c culars, 

Business Men do their own Printing and Ae 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers 


KELSEY & C©0., Meriden, Cons 
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